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Sawdust 


Bess furniture in a production 
(professional) shop usually involves 
very different methodsand techniques than 
used in a home shop. The biggest factor is 
repetition. Production shops employ alot of. 
jigs, set-ups, and templates because they're 
doing the same task over and over to 
produce multiple pieces of furniture. 

But some of those ods can be very 
useful in building a single piece of furniture 
in a home shop. For example, both of the 
projects in this issue require cutting curved 
shapes. It would be easy to draw the curve 
directly on the plywood, cut it to rough 
shape, and sand it to final smoothness. 

But we decided to use a production shop. 
method of making a template to cut out the 
shape. Granted, you have to spend a lot of 
time making a template, when you could 
have spent that time on the finished piece. 

But there are two advantages to making 
templates. First, if you make a mistake, it 
will be on the template rather than on ex- 
pensive hardwood or plywood. Second, you 
can see and alter the shape of the template 
before committing to the final shape. Thisis 
particularly useful in a design/build situa- 
tion, where you're designing as you go. 

We took this template method one step 
further. In a home shop, you might make 
the template to use only asa pattern. Thatis, 
after the template is made, it's only used to 
trace the outline of the shape. Then you 
rough cut and sand down to the line. 

Instead, we used the template as a guide 
to actually cut the piece to final shape. This 
isdonewitharouterandaflush trim bit. The 
pilot bearing on the bit follows the edge of 
thetemplate to cuta perfect duplicate ofthe 
shape. Since you've spentall the time to get 
the template perfect, you might as well take 
advantage of it. 


WOODSMITH SOURCEBOOK 


With thisissue, we're introducing anewand 
expanded version of the catalog we send out 
with each issue. And it has a new name: the 
Woodsmith Sourcebook. 

Long-time readers will probably recog- 
nize the Sourcebook name. For the past 
several years we have published an annual 
version of the Sourcebook. It contained 
listings of woodworking catalogs and tools, 
and it also carried advertising. 


Itwas our solution to a dilemma—no one 
wanted advertising in Woodsmith. But al- 
most everyone wanted the information that 
advertising can supply. 

At the same time, for the past two years 
we've been experimenting with the format 
of the Woodsmith catalog that is sent out 
with each issue. 

After a little brainstorming, we came up 
with a solution we all liked . . . combine the 
current catalog with the old version of the 
Sourcebook, and make it even better. 

The idea is to make the new Woodsmith 
Sourcebook a universal source of informa- 
tion for woodworkers. 

It has expanded listings for the project 
supplies and tools needed to build 
Woodsmith projects. And it has photos and 
descriptions of the projects in the past is- 
sues, just like the old catalog. 

Then we added two more sections. 
There'sa Directory Listing ofall the compa- 
nies that make just about everything wood- 
workers need. This Listing will continue to 
grow so you'll have easy access to suppliers 
if you're looking for something. 

We've already planned to expand the 
Listing section by adding an index to the 
articles and projects that have appeared in 
all the past issues of Woodsmith. 

And there’s one more addition to the new 
Sourcebook. The Showcase section makes 
iteasy to order woodworking catalogs, and 
information about tools and supplies. 
(There's even a special order form for 
ordering the items in the Showcase section. 
It’s attached next to the catalog order form. 
Look on the back of the sheet that has your 
label on it.) 

We all hope you like this new version of 
the Woodsmith Sourcebook. 

NEW FACES. Jim Woodson has joined our 
staffasa circulation analyst. Jimis one ofthe 
few graduates in the country with an M.B.A. 
in direct marketing. That provides him with 
astrong background in the statistical analy- 
sis needed for magazine circulation. 

ANOTHER NEW FACE. Also joining us is 
Tammi Juhl. You might hear her cheerful 
voice ifyou call to order something from the 
Woodsmith Sourcebook. 

NEXT ISSUE. The next issue of 
Woodsmith will be mailed during the last 
week in November. 
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Contents 
[Tips & Techniques || 4) 


Six tips from fellow woodworkers: 
1) Jig for Cutting Thin Strips. 2) 


Right Hand Router Rules. 3) Pipe 
Clamp Extender. 4) Table Top for Roller 
Stand. 5) See-Thru Clamping Block. 


Tambour Clock 


6) Starting Screws in Tight Places. 
The curved top of this traditional 


6 Tambour Clock was made by glu- 


Kerf Bending 12 


ing veneer over kerf-bent Masonite. A 
timely technique for a timeless design. 


The key to successful kerf bending is 
the spacing between the kerfs and cut- 
ting the kerfs to the right depth. Use this 
technique to create classic designs. 


Shop Notes 


16| V Drawing a Partial Ellipse. 2) Re- 
© sawing Face Veneer from Plywood. 
3) Routing with a Pilot Strip. 4) Rabbeting 
without Chipout. 


| Curved-Front Table 


18 We made the “inlaid” legs on this 
table without doing any inlay. And 


the curved aprons are kerf-bent plywood. 


Talking Shop 


Aclassic project, butmodern techniques. 
(26| 1) Positioning a Gwide Block to 

Resaw on the Band Saw. 2) Storing 
Small Amounts of Lumber. 3) Using 
Slow-Setting Glue. 4) Table Saw — 


Working on the Left Side or Right Side of 
the Blade? 


| Wood Storage 


28| Winners of the wood storage con- 
test. A two-part system for storing 


lumber and plywood. A fold-down ply- 
wood wall rack. Using bungee cords — 
and also spring poles — to keep your 
lumber neatly and securely in place. 


Flush Trim Bits 


| 30 Two flush trim router bits. With the 
pilot bearing on the top or the bottom, 


routing a pattern is fast and accurate. 


Sources 


Hardware and project supplies 
needed for the projects in this issue. 


(31 


Kerf Bending page 12 


page 30 


Flush Trim Router Bits 
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Tips & Techniques 


CUTTING JIG FOR THIN STRIPS 


Wi In Woodsmith No. 74, you 
show a method of cutting thin 
strips on the table saw where the 
strip is cut between the blade 
and the fence. But I prefer to rip 
thin strips using a simple jig 
that’s between the blade and 
fence, see Fig. 1. The jig sup- 
ports the strip as it’s being cut. 
Andithasan adjustable stop that 
pushes the strip past the blade. 

To make this jig, first cut a 
piece of 3⁄4" plywood 6" wide and 
24" long. Next, so the jig can be 
used to cut strips of different 
thicknesses, I added an ad- 
justable stop. To do this, cut a 
piece of 34"-thick hardwood 1" 
wide and 6" long, see Fig. la. 

To make the stop adjustable, 
cut a 1⁄4"-wide and 3⁄4"-long slot 
centered on one edge ofthe stop 
forascrew, see Fig. 1. Then, drill 
a pilot hole in the back edge of 
thejig, and attach the stop with a 
sheet metal screw and washer. 


Finally, to make the jig easier 
touse, mounta handle on the top 
just ahead of the stop. I cut the 
handle froma piece of 2x4 on the 
band saw, and screwed it to the 
plywood base. 

To use the jig, start by adjust- 
ing the stop so it projects out 


from the side of the jig the same 
distance as the desired thick- 
ness of the strip. Next, to posi- 
tion the table saw fence, first set 
thejig between the blade and the 
rip fence with the stop touching 
the side of the teeth. Then slide 
the fence over and lock it when it 


touches the jig, see Fig. 1a. 

'To rip a thin strip, place the 
Stock to be cut against the jig 
with one corner in front of the 
stop. Then push both the jig and 
the stock through the blade. 

Don McCollor 
Spring Boro, Ohio 


SET STOP TO 
THICKNESS 
OF STRIP 


RIGHT HAND ROUTER RULES 


WiTrying to figure out which 
direction to move my router 
along the edge of a workpiece is 
often confusing. So I came up 
with this simple way to help re- 
member which direction to rout. 
AllIusearethethumb and index 
finger on my right hand. 

For instance, when routing 
the edge of a workpiece with a 
hand-heldrouter, it’s bestto feed 


therouter from leftto right. This 
way, the bit cuts cleanly into the 
wood and doesn't bounce along 
the edge. To help remember 
this, I hold my right hand with 
the knuckles up along the edge 
to be routed. Then I extend my 
index finger parallel to the edge 
and curl my thumb, see Fig. 1. 
In this situation, my thumb in- 
dicates the direction the router 


bit is turning. And my index fin- 
ger points in the direction to 
move the router along the edge 
ofthe workpiece. 

The rule is slightly different 
when using a fence to guide the 
router, such as when you're cut- 
ting a dado. In this case, you 
wantthe rotation ofthe bitto pull 
the router against the fence. 

To figure out where to posi- 


tion the fence in relation to the 
router, extend your thumb to 
create a 90° angle with your 
index finger, see Fig. 2. 

In this case, if my hand were 
the router, my thumb should be 
against the fence. And my index 
finger indicates the direction to 
move the router along the fence. 

Rodney C. Hayward 

New South Wales, Australia 


1 FINGER SHOWS 
DIEM DIRECTION TO 
WORKPIECE —— MOVE ROUTER 


THUMB SHOWS 
BIT ROTATION 


ORII 


WORKPIECE — 
> Š 


| THUMB SHOWS - 
| ORIENTATION OF 
| FENCE TO ROUTE 
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CLAMP EXTENDER 


WI don't have many long pipe 
clamps. So when I need an extra 
one, I use a short clamp and a 
T-shaped clamp extender that 
hooks on to the end ofa clamp to 
extend its reach, see Fig. 1. 

To make the extender, cut a 
strip of wood about 2" wide. At 
one end cut a l2'"-deep dado 


across the strip (see drawing). 
At the other end of the strip, drill 
aseries of Vi"-diameter holes, 1" 
apart. Then cut a short cross- 
piece and boltitto thelong piece 
toforma "T". 

To use the extender, hook the 
"T"-end on one side of the stock 
to be clamped. Then hook the 


clamp in the dado in the ex- 
tender. As the clamp is 
tightened, use the minimum 
pressure required to draw the 
pieces together. Too much pres- 
sure may cause the clamped 
pieces to bow. 
Cornell N. Bogdan, Sr. 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


FOR ADJUSTABLE JIG, DRILL HOLES 


AND ATTACH PIECES WITH 
BOLT AND WING NUT 


CLAMP HEAD 
FITS IN DADO 


TABLE TOP FOR ROLLER STAND 


WI made the wide Roller Stand 
in Woodsmith No. 70. But since 
I don’t use it every day, I made a 
cover for the rollers that con- 
verts the stand into a table, see 
Fig. 1. (Editor's note: The same 
idea could be used to cover a 
table saw or router table.) 

To make the cover, cut a piece 
of plywood large enough to fit 
over the rollers and the roller 
rails (mineis24" x32"). Then cut 


two 3⁄4"-square strips of wood as 
spacers to fit under the plywood. 
(This way, the plywood top rests 
on the Roller Stand's rails, not 
on the rollers, see Fig. 1a.) 

To keep the top firmly in 
place, install two short pins (1⁄4" 
dowels) in each of the spacers. 
Then drill holes in the rails ofthe 
Roller Stand for the pins. 

Albert D. Wood 
Grantham, New Hampshire 


GLUE DOWEL 


SCREW HELPER 


Wi Trying to drive a screw in a 
tight place can be a real chal- 
lenge — especially when it 
comes to getting the screw 
started. Just when I get the 
screwdriver aligned in the 
screw slot and start to drive it, 
the screw slips loose. 

So I figured out a way to make 
the job alittle easier by putting a 
little hot candle wax on the 
threaded point of the screw. 

Just dip the point of the screw 
into a pool of hot candle wax. 
When the screwis lifted out, the 
wax will start to cool. Before it 
hardens, twist the screwinto the 
pilot hole with your fingers. 

If you haven't drilled a pilot 
hole, push the point into the 
woodand twistit to getit started. 
Then you can let go. The wax on 
the point ofthe screw will hold it 
in place temporarily until you 
screw it in. 

Jay Saunders 
Pella, lowa 


MWhen gluing 
strips of inlay, such 
asmitered corners, I 
want to see under 
the clamps to make 
sure the strips don’t 
shift as I tighten the 
clamps. So I use a 
piece of clear 1⁄4" 
Plexiglas as a clamp- 
ing block, see Fig. 1. 

To do this, I place 


Va" PLEXIGLAS 


USE PLEXIGLAS 
TO CLAMP INLAY 
ON WORKPIECE 


the inlay strip in 
position on the workpiece and 
press it into the glue. Then place 
a piece of Plexiglas over it and 
clamp it to the workpiece. Once 
the clamps are tight, I check to 
be sure the inlay hasn’t moved. 
Note: This technique also 
works well when doing mar- 
quetry and patching veneer. I 
haven't had problems with the 


SEND IN YOUR TIPS 


Ifyou would like to sharea 
tip or idea, just send it to 
Woodsmith, Tips and Tech- 
niques, 2200 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa 50312. 

We will pay (upon publica- 
tion) $15 to $100, depending: 
on the published length of 


MINSIINIO! kms 7 the tip. Please include an ex- 
SPACER ARIES glue sticking to the Plexiglas: planation and a photo or 
Francis Pfrank sketch (we'll drawa new one). 
Schaumburg, Illinois 
No. 77 Woodsmith 5 
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Tambour Clock 


The double curve gives this clock a classic, graceful shape. 


Building it involves a couple of techniques you may not have used 
before — kerf bending and routing shapes with a template. 


A first glance this Tambour Clock appears to be 
made from a solid block of walnut. But up close 
you notice that only the base is solid wood. When you 
open the door on the back and look inside, you see that 
the front and back of the case are plywood. And the top 
looks like plywood, but on the inside it’s Masonite. 

Why all the different materials to make a clock that 
looks like a solid piece of wood? Couldn't you just make 
it out ofa solid block? 

You could, and it would probably be a more straight- 
forward way to make the clock. But an arch-topped case 
made from solid wood just wouldn't be as attractive, 
mostly because there'd be a lot of end grain exposed. 
End grain mixed with face grain looks like Morse code 
—a series of lines interrupted by a bunch of dots. 

TECHNIQUES. Making the clock mostly from plywood 
presents several challenges. First, 34" plywood doesn't 


bendaround the double-curve very easily. Instead, I kerf 
bent a piece of 4" Masonite for the top, then covered 
this with a piece of veneer resawn from plywood. (Both 
techniques are covered in this issue.) 

Another challenge with this clock was cutting the 
curved plywood front and back pieces to identical shape. 
There's a simple trick for this. It involves cutting the 
partstorough shape first, then routingthem with the use 
ofa template and a flush trim bit, (see page 30). 

CLOCK WORKS & KIT. Before building the clock, it's 
bestto havethe clock movement in hand. There are two 
clock movements that can be used. One is a quartz 
(battery-powered) movement. The other is a keywind 
(mechanical) brass movement with gong. Woodsmith 
Project Supplies is offering both movements, along 
with the clock face and hands, and kits for the plywood 
and solid pieces, (see Sources on page 31). 
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MATERIALS 


Sax 76X 17Va 
Sax 7516 x 17 Va. 


A Case Front (1) 
B Case Back (1) 
C Filler Blocks(2)  Vex2Vex4 

D CoseTop()  %x34x24(Rgh) 
E EndVeneer(2) 4V4x34(Rgh) 

F Top Veneer(1) 4Va4x24 (Rgh) 

G Base (1) Ja x AVox 184 

H Feet (2) Vax lax 4Va 

| Door(1) %x62x5 


SUPPLIES 


Ya Wire brads (50) 

#6 x 112" Fh Woodscrews (8) 

Tx 1° Brass hinges (2) 

Brass door pull 

Bullet catch 

#4 x Vo" Rh Woodscrew 

* Clockmovement 

* Clock face, hands and bezel 

* General Finishes’ Sealacell Sealer 

* General Finishes’ Royal Finish (Satin) 


THE TEMPLATE 


front and back of the clock, see Template 
Diagram below. Since the case front and 
back are the same size, you can use this 
template to cut both pieces. The only 
difference is the opening in the case back. 
To make the template, begin with a 
piece of thin plywood or Masonite 73/8" 
wide and 17/4" long. Use a compass to 
draw the arcs as shown. To complete the 
template, cut on the waste side of the line 
for the arched top and for the door open- 
ing. Then sand or file the ares smooth. 
Now, to use the template, lay it on the 
plywood workpiece and draw a line 
around the edge of the template, see 
drawing below. After this, rough-cut out- 
side the line. Then attach the template to 
the blank and rout around the edge witha 
flush trim bitin the router, refer to page 8. 


Se EE eee 
A Y4''thick template is used to shape the 


TOP VENEER 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS: 


85A6"H x 18V4"W x 4V2"D roO 


TEMPLATE DIAGRAM 


NOTE: 
CUT TEMPLATE FROM 1⁄4"-THICK MASONITE OR PLYWOOD 


14 d 
x 
Ihe" R. iR. 
734" 
| CI 
| Y | 34^ 
NOTE GRAIN 

| DIRECTION 2 PIECES 77" x 18" LE EPI ea SPOR SR: BAR 
No. 77 Woodsmith 7 


This whole clock is based on a double- 
curved shape for the front, back, and top. 
And that shape begins with a template. 

TEMPLATE. The idea is to make a template 
as a guide so you can use a router to cut the 
front and back pieces to exact shape. 

I began making the template by drawing 
the curved shape on a piece of V4"-thick Ma- 
sonite. (Refer to The Template and the Tem- 
plate Diagram on page 7. The diagram in- 
cludes the outline of the double-curved 
shape, and also the shape of the opening for 
the back door.) 

After the outline is drawn, cutthe template 
to shape slightly oversize with a sabre saw or 
bandsaw. Also rough-cut out the opening for 
the back door. 

Now, very carefully file or sand up to the 
pencil lines to produce a smooth, curved 
shape. (You want the template as perfect as 
you can get it.) 


FRONT AND BACK 


The next step is to cuttwo blanks of plywood 
for the case front (A) and case back (B), see 
page 7. Also cut one piece of plywood (41?" 
x 25") for the top and end veneer strips. 
(More on these stripslater.) Note:To getthe 
best color match, cut all three blanks from 
the same piece of plywood. 

To make the case front (A) and case 
back (B), first draw the shape of the tem- 
plate onto both plywood blanks (again, refer 
to drawing on page 7). Thencutthe frontand 
back to rough shape, Vs" outside the pencil 
line. Don't cut out the door opening yet. 

FLUSH TRIM SMOOTH. Rather than trying 
to file and sand these pieces to shape, you 
can use the template with a router table and 
aflush trim bit to get the exact shape. 


CASE FRONT AND BACK 


Va"-THICK MASONITE 
TEMPLATE 


NOTE: CUT OPENING FOR 
DOOR IN CASE BACK ONLY 


CASE 
FRONT/BACK ( 


Va"-DEEP. 
RABBET 


RABBET INSIDE CURVED ff 
EDGES ONLY li 


Attach the template to one of the blanks 
using double-sided carpet tape, see Fig. 1. 
Then mount a flush trim bit in the router 
table, and rout around the profile of the 
shape, see Fig. 1a. Do this on both the case 
front and case back. 


To get a standard %'-deep rabbeting bit to 
cuta V4'-deep rabbet, I made a simple jig for 
the router table. The jig is just a strip of Ma- 
sonite cut 34" wide. Then a 1⁄2"-dia. hole is 
drilled near one end, see Fig. A, below. 
Drill the hole centered on the width ofthe 
strip, leaving Ys" on each side of the hole. 
Now round off the end ofthe strip so there's 


| ROUTING 1/4" RABBETS 


also a Vs'-wide band on the end of the strip. 
"Touse thejig, mounta%@" rabbeting bitin 
the router table and adjust it to the desired 
height. Then position the jig over the bit and 
press the hole onto the bearing. (You've ef- 
fectively enlarged the bearing.) Now clamp 
the other end of the jig to the router table 
fence and rout the 1⁄4" rabbet, see Fig, B. 


SECOND: 
CLAMP JIG TO 


Va" RABBET a! 


BEARING 


FILLER BLOCK 


FILLER BLOCKS ARE 
YA"-THICK HARDWOOD 


DOOROPENING. On the piece for the back, 
also rough cut the opening for the door, see 
Fig. 1. Then use the template and flush trim 
bit again to smooth the opening to shape. 

RABBETEDGES. The next step is to provide 
away to mount the case top. (The case top is 
a piece of 4"-thick Masonite that's covered 
with veneer.) 

I used a rabbeting bit on the router table 
to cut a Y4"-deep rabbet along the curved 
edge ofeach piece, see Fig. 3. The only prob- 
lem with this procedure is that most rabbet- 
ing bits cut a 9"-deep rabbet, not 1⁄4". 

You can buy a special rabbet bit that has a 
pilot bearing sized to cut a 1⁄4"-deep rabbet, 
see Fig. 2a. Or, you can replace the pilot 
bearing on regular rabbet bit with a larger 
bearing, (see Sources, page 31). Or, you can 
use a standard 3/8" bit and bearing with the 
jig shown in the box at left. 

CASE ENDS. After rabbeting the edges, the 
next step is to cut two filler blocks (C) to fit 
between the case front and back, see Fig. 3. 
These blocks hold the front and back to- 
gether, and provide a surface to mount the 
veneer on the end of the case. 

ASSEMBLE CASE. Now the case front and 
back can be assembled as a unit, with the 
filler blocks glued between them, see Fig. 3. 
(Ialso used a temporary spacer while clamp- 
ing the front and back to the filler blocks.) 
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ATTACHING THE CURVED TOP 


The curved top of the clock has two parts: a 
kerf-bent piece of Masonite that serves as a 
base for a strip of veneer. 

TOP. To make the bent top (D), begin by 
ripping a strip of 4" Masonite to width to fit 
between the rabbets on the case front and 
back. The strip should be about 24" long. 

KERF CUTS. To get the Masonite to curve 
around the shape ofthe front and back, I cut 
a series of kerfs on this piece, see Fig. 4a. 
(For more on kerf bending, see page 12.) 

ATTACH TO CASE. After this piece is kerfed, 
it can be mounted into the rabbets in the 
case. First spread a bead of glue in the rab- 
bets. Then tack the bent top in place, spacing 
the brads along the curve, see Fig. 4b. 

SAND SMOOTH. When the top is attached, 
sand it so the surface is smooth, and so the 
Masonite and plywood are flush, see Fig 5. 

VENEER. You could use a piece of flexible 
veneer to cover the top and ends. But for the 
best color match with the rest of the case, I 
sliced a strip of veneer off the same plywood 
used for the case front/back. (This is easier 
than it sounds, see Shop Notes on page 16.) 

ATTACH VENEER. To attach the veneer, 
first cut two end veneer strips (E), and 
glue them to the ends of the case (with con- 
tact cement), see Fig. 6. Note that the grain 
runs vertically on these strips. 

Then glue on the top veneer (F), starting 
at the top of the arch and working down the 
flared sides. Now trim the sides and ends 
flush with the case with a utility knife, and 
lightly sand all the edges. 


THE BASE 


The double-curved case is mounted to a 34"- 
thick hardwood base. The base is screwed to 
the case from the bottom. For the best ap- 
pearance, I tried to match the color of the 
base to the color of the case front. 

CUTTO SIZE. To make the clock base (G) 
first cut a piece of solid wood to finished size 
so it's 1" longer and 1?" wider than the bot- 
tom of the clock case, see Fig. 7. 

ROUT OGEE. Next, to give the clock a more 
finished appearance, I routed a Roman ogee 
around the frontand ends (but not the back) 
of the clock base with a ¥2" Roman ogee bit, 
see Fig. 9. 

FEET. The clock base rests on a pair of feet 
(H), see Fig. 8. Glue these in place to the 
bottom of the base, insetting them 1⁄4" from 
the side and front, but flush to the back edge, 
see Fig. 8. 

ATTACH BASE TO CASE. When the feet are 
attached, the base can be screwed to the 
case. To do this, first drill countersunk shank 
holes into the bottom of the base, see Fig. 7. 
Then, temporarily clamp the base to the case 
and drill pilot holes into the case using the 
shank holes as guides, see Fig. 9a. Now 
screw the base to the case. 
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ACCESS DOOR 


In order to have access to the clock works, I 
added a door to the back of the case. The 
opening in the back of the case has already 
been cut to shape. So now the door has to be 
cut to fit. 

CUT TO SIZE. To make the door (J), first 
measure the size of the door opening. Then 
cut a blank 1" longer than the opening is 
wide, and V4" wider than the opening is tall, 
see Fig. 10. This will orient the grain of the 
door horizontally — the same direction as 
the case back. This size also allows for a lip 
on the sides and top ofthe door. (There's no 
lipon the bottom edge.) 

LAY OUTARC. After the door blank is cut to 
size, the next step is to lay out the arc on the 
top of the door, see Fig. 10. Rough cut this 
arc to shape with a sabre saw or band saw, 
and then file or sand it smooth. 

RABBET. To prevent the door from falling 
into the case, I added a lip around the edge. 
This lip is formed by routing a Y8" rabbet 
around the sides and top on the inside face 
ofthe door, see Fig. 10a. Note: Don't rabbet 
the bottom edge. 

ROUND OVEREDGES. To soften the outside 
edges of the door, I sanded a slight round- 
over around the sides and top, see Fig. 10a. 
Note: Don't round over the bottom edge, or 
any of the inside edges. 

DOOR CATCH. Now, to keep the door from 
dropping open, I installed a bullet catch at 
the top of the door. First, drill a hole into the 
top of the door, centered across the width of 
the door, see Fig. 11. Then tap the bullet 
catch into the hole. 


Wd 

Ü 
NOTE: USE CLAMP VÀ 
TO STEADY DOOR 


WHILE DRILLING 


Next, you have to add a screw in the top 
edge of the door opening to act as a trap for 
the bullet catch, see Fig. 12. 

DOOR PULL. Before installing the door 
hinges, screw the door pull to the door, see 
Fig. 12. (You'll need it to get the door open 
when testing the hinges.) 

HINGE MORTISES. To attach the door, I 
used a dado blade to cut mortises across the 
bottom edge ofthe door for the door hinges, 
see Fig. 13. Set the dado blade to the same 
height as the diameter of the barrel of the 
hinge. This way, both leaves ofthe hinge are 
mortised into the door — not into the clock 
base, see Fig. 14a. 


NOTE: 
DON'T ROUT 
RABBET ON BOTTOM 
OF DOOR 


“SAND SOFT ROUND-OVER 
ON SIDES AND TOP 
_EDGES ONLY 


ATTACH DOOR. With the hinge mortises 
cut, the hinges can be screwed to the door. 
Note: The barrel of each hinge should be 
attached flush to the outside face ofthe door, 
see Fig. 14. With one leaf of each hinge at- 
tached to the door, screw the other leaf to 
the base (G), see Fig. 14a. 

APPLY FINISH. It’s easiest to apply the fin- 
ish to the clock before installing the clock 
works. For my clock, I wiped on a coat of 
General Finishes’ Sealacell and two coats of 
General Finishes’ Royal Finish (satin). Note: 
If you plan to add the optional trim pieces 
explained on the opposite page, glue them 
on before finishing. 
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CLOCK WORKS 


The case is designed to hold two different 
kinds of clock works — either a battery- 
operated quartz movement (shown here), or 
a brass keywind movement (see Sources, 
page 31). There's also a dial with a hinged 
glass bezel attached to the front of the clock. 

Note: The directions below are for instal- 
ling the quartz clock movement. Directions 
for installing the keywind movement and 
gong are included with the clock kit. 

INSTALL WORKS & DIAL. To install the 
clock works, first locate the centerpoint of 
the case frontand drill a V?" hole at this point 
for the shaft of the movement (that holds the 
hands), see Fig. 15. Then place the move- 
ment inside the case with the shaft protrud- 
ing through this hole. 

Now slide the clock dial onto the front of 
the case, over the hand shaft. Both the dial 
and the works are held to the case by thread- 
ing the mounting washer and nut onto the 
shaft from the front. 

NAIL DIAL. Before you completely tighten 
the mounting nut, adjust the position of the 
dial on the front case so there’s an equal 
space around the sides and top of the dial. 

Also, to make sure the dial is oriented 
properly, place a square on the clock base 
and line up the 12:00 and 6:00 markings on 
the dial. Now tighten the mounting nut, and 
tack the dial in place with small brass nails. 

HANDS AND BEZEL. With the dial nailed in 
place, slip the hour and minute hands onto 
the shaft. Then secure the hands to the shaft 
with the hand nut. Finally, install the battery 
and adjust the clock to the correct time. 


OPTIONAL TRIM 


Ithoughtit would be nice to add 
two decorative trim pieces to 
the front of the clock. All that’s 
involved is cutting two triangu- 
lar pieces from a contrasting (or 
complementary) piece of 
veneer. 

Since my clock case was wal- 
nut plywood, I made the trim 
pieces out of walnut burl veneer, 
see Sources, page 31. Ifthe burl 
veneer is mounted to a thin base 
piece, it looks thicker and 
stands outa little more. 

TRIM BLANKS. To make the 
base pieces for the veneer, start 
by cutting two rectangular 
blanks from a piece of ¥g"'-thick 
hardwood, see Fig. 2. (I cut 
these from scrap left over from 
the clock base.) 

Now, cut two pieces of veneer 
the same size as the hardwood 
pieces, and glue a piece of ven- 
eer to each piece of hardwood. 

DRAW PATTERN. Two things 
make the trim pieces look good 
on the front of the clock. First, 
the curves on the trim match 
the curves on the case front. 
Also, the spacing between the 
trim piece and bezel is equal to 
the spacing between the trim 
and the curved edge of the case. 

To get the pieces the proper 
shape and size, first draw a pat- 
tern on a piece of cardboard 
using the radii shown in Fig. 1. 

CUT TO SHAPE. After cutting 
the cardboard pattern to size, 
draw an outline ofthe pattern on 
each of the trim blanks. Then 
cut out the triangular trim with 
the band saw, see Fig. 3. 

SAND BEVELS. After cutting 
the pieces to shape, I sanded a 
bevel on all three edges to help 
blend the trim into the clock 
face. All this involves is sanding 
the edges with a short length of 
dowel wrapped with sandpaper, 
see Fig. 4. 

APPLY TO CASE. To get the 
trim pieces aligned properly, 
first temporarily position them 
on the case front. Then draw a 
light pencil reference mark 
around each piece. 

Now apply glue to the back of 
the trim pieces and press them 
in place with hand pressure for 
abouta minute, using the marks 
to line them up properly. 
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Kerf Bending 


Q: all the ways to bend 
wood into a gentle curve, 
I think kerf bending is the 
easiest. It doesn't use special 
equipment as steam bending 
does, or a lot of forms and 
clampsas with bentlaminations. 
It's just a matter of cutting a 
series of grooves (kerfs) to 
relieve the back of the curve. 

Thistechnique has been used 
in general construction to bend 
plywood around cabinets or 
solid wood around arched win- 
dows. But it can also be usedin [7 
furniture. The Curved Front 
Table apron (page 18) and the 
top of the Tambour Clock (page 
6) area couple of examples. 


QUESTION: How are kerfs 
used for bending wood? 


A kerf is just a slot. When you cut kerfs for 
bending, you don't cut all the way through 
the wood — just part ofthe way. If you make 
aseries of these deep kerfs side-by-side the 
wood becomes flexible, and can be bent in a 
curve, see photo. 

What you're doing is relieving one face of 
the workpiece so you can bend it. The dis- 
tance between the kerfs, their depth, and the 
wood you choose will determine the flexi- 
bility ofthe stock and the radius ofthe bend. 


QUESTION: Do the kerfs have to be con- 
sistently spaced, and if so, won't that take 
some kind of special jig for my saw? 


One of the nice things about kerf bending is 
that the spacing between the kerfs doesn't 
have to be exact. The piece will still bend. 
Butifyou want the curve to be as uniform as 
possible, you should use some form of in- 


dexing. This can be as simple asa pencil line 
or just a brad or nail driven into an auxiliary 
fence (see page 15 for more on this). 


QUESTION: After cutting all those 


kerfs, Pm only left with a thin piece of 


wood. Wouldn't it be easier to just use a 
piece of veneer and bend it? 


Though veneer will bend easily, it won't be 
as strong as kerf-bent wood. This is because 
the thin “web” that remains after the kerfs 
are cut is supported by the "ribs" left be- 
tween the kerfs, see Fig. 1. 

Veneer, on the other hand, could easily 
buckle and break if it’s not supported. 
(Veneer can be wrapped around a solid 
piece that's cut to a curve, or even a piece 
that's been kerf-bent, see page 9.) 

A piece of unsupported veneer is also 
likely to warp (usually cup) with changes in 


humidity. But on a kerf-bent 
piece, the ribs support the thin- 
ner wood and prevent warping, 
see Fig. 2. Note: A kerfed piece 
can be fragile until it’s glued in 
place. Don't give in to the temp- 
tation to see how far it will bend. 
(I've done that and broken more 
than one kerfed piece.) 


QUESTION: Jf kerf bending 
is so easy, why would anyone 
steam bend thick strips or 
laminate thin strips? 


‘The main reason is appearance. 
If you kerf bend, the kerfs that 
are cut in the edge and back of 
the wood are visible. 

Kerf-bent pieces also require 
a support piece. This piece adds 
to the strength of the bent piece 
and is usually a part of the pro- 
ject. Itmay even hide the kerfs. On the Tam- 
bour Clock, for example, the front and back 
of the clock support the curved top and also 
hide the kerfs. 


QUESTION: But what if the workpiece 
I'm kerfbending isn't attached to any type 
of support? Is there any way I cam 
strengthen the kerfed piece? 


One way to strengthen the kerfed piece, is to 
simply apply glue inside the kerfs while 
bending the piece to shape. I use hot-melt 
glue to do this. 

There’s another method that both 
strengthens and hides the kerfs. With the 
piece held in its curved position, glue a 
slightly oversize thin veneer or plastic lami- 
nate to the kerfed side, see Fig. 3. Then 
when the glue dries, trim the laminate flush 
with the edges of the workpiece. 


B RIBS STRENGTHEN 
KERF WORKPIECE AND 
PREVENT WARP 
PIECE AND 
HIDES KERFS 
RIBS GIVE STRENGTH | 
TO THIN WEBS WEB cue veneer UN 
SUPPORT BLOCK TANE 
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KERFING DIFFERENT MATERIALS 


In addition to kerf spacing and depth, the 
material you choose also affects how tight a 
radius you can bend and still get a smooth 
surface. Most materials used in the shop can 
be kerf bent. And with some materials (such 
as plywood and particleboard), it may be the 
only way to bend them successfully. 


SOLID WOOD 


As you might expect, the solid woods that 
bend the best using steam or thin lamina- 
tions are also the best choice for kerf bend- 
ing. Woods such as oak, walnut, mahogany, 
and ash are flexible and bend well. 
Whatever type of wood is used, choose 
pieces for bending with grain that runs in a 
fairly straight line, see photo (A). Highly 
figured woods which have unpredictable 
grain patterns often break as they're bent. 


QUESTION: Does it matter how the 
kerfs are oriented in relation to the direc- 
tion ofthe grain? 


To minimize breakage, it’s best to cut the 
kerfs across the grain, see Fig. 4. Then the 
fibers of the wood will hold the whole piece 
together as they wrap around the curve. If 
you cut the kerfs with the grain, the piece 
may break along the grain lines as it's bent. 


PLYWOOD 


Hardwood plywood with softer inner cores 
bends easier than softwood (fir) plywood. 
There are two reasons for this. 

First, the face veneer on softwood ply- 
wood is thicker than that used on hardwood 
plywood, see photo (B). And these thicker 
veneers aren't as flexible as the thin ones. 

Second, many hardwood plywoods use 
lauan for some inner plies, see photo (C). 
Lauan (also called Phillipine Mahogany) is 
more flexible than the fir plies used in most 
softwood plywoods and bends easier. 


QUESTION: Should the kerfs also be cut 
across the face grain of plywood? 


Yes, but for different reasons. It has to do 
with the ply thatlies beneath the face veneer, 
see Fig. 5. After plywood is kerfed, the web 
that remains consists of the thicker second 
ply and the thin face veneer, see photo (C). 
If plywood is kerfed across the face grain, 
the grain of the second ply runs with the 
kerf. Usually, cutting with the grain weakens 
wood. But with plywood, the face veneer 
holds it together (and allows it to flex). 


COMPOSITES 


Composites such as particleboard and hard- 
board (Masonite is one common brand 
name) have an advantage over both solid 
wood and plywood — there's no grain direc- 
tion to worry about, see photo (D). 


Since it's flexible to begin with, Masonite 
bends easily when it’s kerfed. Particleboard, 
onthe other hand, doesn't kerf bend as well. 
It's made with larger, more loosely com- 
pressed particles and can break easily when 
stressed — especially if the particleboard 
surface is scored (such as when kerfing). 

The composites do have another advan- 
tage over solid stock and plywood. They 
bend better in both directions. Since there's 
no dominant grain to split along, you can 
bend the piece so the kerfs close in or open 
up. This means you can actually form an S- 
curve, (see Fig. 6 and the Tambour Clock). 


KERF DEPTH 


QUESTION: Now that I've selected the 
material I want to bend, how deep should I 
cut the kerfs? 


Fortunately there are some simple rules 
and guidelines for kerf depth. Generally, the 
deeper the kerf is cut, the tighter the radius 
you can bend. At the same time, the deeper 
the kerf is cut, the weaker the webs will be. 
What you want to do is cut the kerf as deep 
as possible without weakening the wood. 


For solid woods, this means leaving a web 
that’s about an 14"-thick, see photo (A). For 
plywood, the general rule is to cut deep 
enough so you just barely score the second 
ply (the layer under the face veneer), see 
photo (C). And for Masonite, the kerf depth 
should be about one-half (or a little more) of 
the thickness of the material, see photo (D). 
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KERF SPACING 


The spacing between kerfs (or the width of 
the ribs) not only will affect the maximum 
radius that you can bend, but also how 
smooth the bent piece will look. The reason 
kerf spacing is linked to the smoothness of 
the bend has to do with a problem that's 
unique to kerf-bending called "flats", see 
photo above. 


QUESTION: What isa flat, and how can 
I minimize this problem? 


Flats are caused by the difference in flexi- 
bility between the thick ribs and the thin 
webs. As the wood is bent around a form, the 
webs are flexible and will bend in an attempt 
to follow the curve. But the ribs are much 
morerigid and won'tbend. Thiscreatesa flat 
surface on the face of the curved piece. 

Small flats can be easily removed by sand- 
ing. But the wider the flat is, the more sand- 
ingyou'llhaveto do. To reduce this problem, 
choose the tightest spacing possible without 
making the ribs so narrow that they'll crack 
and break off. 


QUESTION: What is the best spacing to 
use when kerf bending? Are there any 
general rules? 


In most cases, I space the kerfs about V4" to 
3/8" apart — even if the radius is large. It 
might seem like a lot of work to cut kerfs so 
close together (especially on a long piece), 
butit'snot. Cutting kerfsis fast work. It's sort 
ofa trade-off. If you spend a little more time 
kerfing up front, you'll spend a lot less time 
sanding out flats later. 

Asa general rule, the closer the kerfs are 
together, the tighter the radius you can 
bend, see Fig. 7. But more important, closely 
spaced kerfs provide a smooth curve. 

For example, I found that you could bend 
3A'-thick stock around a 12" radius by using 
y2" spacing — but there were noticeable 
flats, see Fig. 8. 

By changing the spacing to 1⁄4", I was able 
to bend a similar piece easier, so the flats 
could hardly be seen, and easily removed 
with light sanding. 

Note: Unless the radius is extremely 
large, Iwouldn't space the kerfs greaterthan 
3/4". Any greater and you risk creating flats 
that you'll never be able to remove. 


SANDING 


If you space the kerfs to- 
gether closely, you may still ex- 
perience flats to some degree — 
even if you can't see them. But they 
may become visible when you apply a finish. 


QUESTION: What's the best way to 
sand away the flats from a workpiece? 


Iuseahardwood sanding block (nota power 
sander). Take smooth, gradual strokes fol- 
lowing the contour, and constantly check 
the surface ofthe work. Stop sandingas soon 
asall the flats disappear — don't oversand. If 
you do, you may loose the uniform curve that 
you've worked hard to create. And, if you 
oversand, you could weaken the web or even 
sand all the way through it. 

When sanding plywood, there’s another 
problem. Since face veneers on hardwood 


plywood may be ¥2"-thick or less, it’s very 
easy to sand right through the face veneer, 
see Fig. 8. So sand cautiously — checking 
regularly to see ifthe flats have disappeared. 
And again, don’t use power sanders. They 
can remove too much wood, too quickly. 


QUESTION: What about finishing kerf- 
bent pieces? Are there any tricks to that? 


I like to apply a light coat of sealer to the 
kerf bent piece and then examine the sur- 
face closely. To do this, I use a light source 
from behind the piece. This lets me check 
the workpiece one more time for flats before 
applying the final coats. 

I also recommend a satin finish rather 
than a high gloss. The reason for this is if 
there are any flats (even small ones), they'll 
show up more with a gloss finish than witha 
satin or matte finish. 


FOR BEST RESULTS, 
SPACE KERFS 1⁄4" TO 3g" 
APART 
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KERFING TECHNIQUES 


There are a number of ways to kerf a work- 
piece. You can use a radial arm saw, table 
saw, band saw, or even a hand saw to do this. 

Butno matter which saw you use, it’s best 
to use an indexing system to keep the spac- 
ing uniform. The more uniform the spacing 
is, the more uniform the curve will be. 

The type ofindexing system and how easy 
itis to use determine which type of saw to use 
for kerfing. 


RADIAL ARM SAW 


When I need to cut a lot of kerfs in a long 
narrow board, I choose a radial arm saw. It 
lends itself best to kerfing since the saw kerf 
is on the top of the workpiece where you can 
see it, see Fig. 9. It’s also easy to align the 
kerfs to an indexing line drawn on the fence. 

Draw an index line on the fence so the 
distance from the line to the blade equals the 
desired spacing between the kerfs. Then 
align the end ofthe workpiece with the index 


line and cut the firstkerf. After that, align the 
edge of the just-cut kerf with the index line to 
make the next kerf, see Fig. 9. 

When kerfing on the radial arm saw, be 
sure to hold the workpiece flat. Otherwise 
the workpiece may rise up and you'll end up 
cutting all the way through. 


TABLE SAW 


On the table saw, the same method can be 
used by drawing the index line on the table 
top or an auxiliary fence that’s attached to 
the miter gauge. In either case, it can be dif- 
ficult to see the mark — so I usually use a 
different method. 

To index the kerfs, I drive a No. 4 screw 
into the auxiliary fence and cut off the head, 
see Fig. 10. (The shaft ofa No. 4 screw has a 
diameter just slightly less than V" to fit the 
kerf of a typical saw blade.) As each kerf is 
cut, just lift the board and place it over the 
screw, see Fig. 10. 


One advantage to using the table saw is 
that you can kerfa large workpiece, such as 
a4x8 sheet of Masonite. 

Shop Note: In most cases, when you kerf 
aworkpiece, you're cutting across the grain. 
Because of this, I found that a 40-tooth car- 
bide-tipped combination blade worked best 
for cutting kerfs on either the table saw or 
the radial arm saw. 


BAND SAW 


Cutting kerfs on a band saw is sort of a com- 
bination of both previous methods. An in- 
dexing line is drawn on the fence (as on the 
radial arm saw). Butforthe band sawIclamp 
the fence behind the blade and use it as a 
depth stop as the board is pushed into the 
blade, see Fig. 11. 

Since the blade is so thin on a band saw, 
you can cut extremely thin, closely spaced 
kerfs. This means a smooth curve with min- 
imal sanding. 


KERFS UNIFORMLY 


7 CUT HEAD OFF #4 SCREW 
AND USE AS INDEX PIN ON 
AUXILIARY FENCE 


FENCE CLAMPED, 
BEHIND BLADE 


There's another interesting way to bend ply- 
wood or solid wood around a very tight 
corner — using a solid wood corner block 
andasingle large kerf (dado), refer to photo 
on far right. Using this method, the thin 
outer face of the workpiece is the only part 
that actually bends around the corner. For 
strength, it's backed up by the corner block. 

To do this, start by cutting a block of solid 


stock that's shaped to the curve. You can cut 
aradius on the block with either a band saw 
orasabre saw, then sand the curve smooth. 

To determine the width of the single kerf 
(it’s actually a dado), first place the corner 
block on the piece to be bent. 

Then, press down on the block to keep it 
from slipping and rock it in both directions 
so the end of the block touches the work- 


CORNER BLOCKS — A KERFING ALTERNATIVE 


piece, see photo on left. Now make a mark at 
each end to define the kerf. 

Next, waste away this marked section of 
the workpiece, see center photo. Note: Test 
the fit of the corner block and sneak up on 
the final width of the dado by taking a series 
of cuts. 

Finally, apply glue to the corner block and 
clamp it in place. 
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SOME TIPS FROM OUR Sh OP 


Shop Notes 


DRAWING A PARTIAL ELLIPSE 


Ii The top of the Curved-Front 
Table on page 18 is semi-ellipti- 
cal—it’s shaped like an oval split 
in half. To make one, you'll need 
to draw a partial ellipse. All it 
takes is a pencil, a piece of thin 
wire and a couple nails. 

LAY OUT. Start by drawing a 
straightlineaslongasthe length 
of the template for the table top 
(33"), see Fig. 1. Then mark one 
end of the line A, and the other 


end C. Now find the centerpoint 
and mark it B. 

Next, draw a perpendicular 
line from the centerpoint (B). 
Make it the same length as the 
width of the table top (11"). 
Mark the top end of this line D. 

The next step is to locate two 
nail points. To do this, usea ruler 
or compass to find the distance 
from A to B (or B to C, it should 
bethesame). Then measurethis 


u 


distance from point D to lineAB, 
and also to line BC, see Fig. 2. 
These are your nail points, mark 
them N1 and N2. . 

NAILS AND WIRE. So much for 
the hard part. The next step is to 
driveanail or brad into N1, N2, 
and D. Then loop a piece of thin 
wire (I used 32 gauge) tightly 
around all three nails and twist 
the ends together. Note: Don't 
use string, it stretches too much. 


RESAWING VENEER FROM PLYWOOD 


WII wanted the wood on the top 
and ends of the Tambour Clock 
on page 6 to match the veneer of 
the plywood I used for the front 
and back of the clock. So I re- 
sawed the veneer off a piece of 
the same sheet of plywood that I 
used for the front and back. 

PLYWOOD BLANK. To do this, 
start with a piece of plywood 
slightly wider and a little longer 
than the finished size you'll need 
for your project. (For the Clock 
top and end strips I used one 
piece 41?" wide and 251^" long.) 

SAW SET-UP. Though the 
veneer could be resawn off the 
plywood with a band saw, this 
time I decided to use the table 
saw with a combination blade. 
Start by raising the blade so it’s 
slightly higher than half the 
width of the plywood. 

Now comes the tricky part — 
setting the rip fence so a thin 
layer can be cut off the waste 


side of the blade, see Fig. 1. 
Whatyou’re trying to dois cut off 
the face veneer plus a little bit of 
the ply just underneath (called a 
crossband) which gives the face 
veneer some support. 

TRIM OFF THE VENEER. Now 
turn on the saw and slowly run 
the plywood over the blade. 
Then flip the piece end for end 
and make a second cut to re- 
move the veneer and a thin layer 
of the crossband, see Fig. 1. 

CLEAN OFF CROSSBAND. The 
next step is to remove the 
crossband from the back. You 
need to do this for two reasons. 
First, the thickness ofthe veneer 
hasto beconsistentso it will glue 
down smooth and flat. Also, you 
don’t want any of the crossband 
to show along the edge of the 
veneer once it’s glued down. 

Iremoved the crossband with 
a portable belt sander, using a 
120 grit sanding belt, see Fig. 2. 


NOTE: 
BLADE MUST BE SET 
AT EXACTLY 90° 


SET BLADE HEIGHT TO SLIGHTLY 


DRAWING AN ELLIPSE. Finally, 
to draw the ellipse, remove the 
nail at D and replace it with a pen 
or pencil point. Now, keeping 
thewiretaut, drawanarc from D 
to A and from D to C, see Fig. 3. 

Note: If you're using a pencil, 
cuta notch for the wire to ride in 
about 1⁄2" from the pencil tip, see 
Fig. 3a. This will keep the wire 
from sliding and make it easier 
to draw an accurate ellipse. 


LAYER OF 
CROSS- [| 

BAND ON | 
BACK OF 
VENEER 


MORE THAN HALF THE 
WIDTH OF PLYWOOD 
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PILOT STRIP FOR ROUTER 


li When it came time to make 
the top for the Curved-Front 
Table shown on page 18, there 
was a problem. I wanted the top 
to have the exact same elliptical 
shape as the case — only larger. 
The best solution was to find a 
way to use the same template 
that I made for the case parts. 
PILOT STRIP. The technique I 
came up with is to tape a strip of 
wood to the base of the router, 
see Fig. 1. This pilot strip keeps 
the router bit a uniform distance 
from the edge of the template. 


And that makes the top larger. 

To make the pilot strip, cut a 
small scrap of stock 11?" wide 
and 5" long. The strip should be 
the same thickness as the tem- 
plate (1⁄4" in my case). 

Then tape the strip to the 
router base using double-sided 
carpet tape. Position the edge of 
the strip so it just touches the 
edge of the straight bit you use 
for trimming, see Fig. 1. 

USING A PILOT STRIP. Now, to 
use the pilot strip, start by taping 
the template to the workpiece 


and cutting the workpiece 
slightly oversize (refer to Fig. 26 
on page 25). Then set the router 
on the template so the edge of 
the pilot strip rides against the 
edge of the template, see Fig. 1a. 
Try not to “rock” the router 
along the edge ofthe template as 
youroutthe workpiece. Rocking 
will increase the distance be- 
tween the template and the bit. 
INSIDE CURVES. This works 
well for routing straight stock 
and outside (convex) curves, 
such as the Curved-Front Table. 


But a straight pilot strip won't 
allow the bit to go into an inside 
(concave) curve. In this case, I 
use a round pilot, see Fig. 2. 

To make a round pilot, draw a 
circle on the pilot stock with 
yourcompass setto the distance 
you want to increase the tem- 
plate plus half the diameter of 
the bit. Now cut out the circle. 

Then drill a hole in the center 
of the pilot slightly larger than 
the bit. Now attach the pilot to 
the router base making sure it's 
exactly centered over the bit. 


TEMPLATE. 


AVOID “ROCKING” 
ROUTER WHILE 


TABLE TOP. 


TEMPLATE 


ROUT CONCAVE CURVES 
WITH ROUND PILOT 


CENTER ROUND 
PILOT OVER BIT 


RABBETING WITHOUT CHIPOUT 


li When routing a rabbet along 
the corner of a piece of wood, 
there's always a chance of 
chipoutalong the outside face of 
the workpiece, see Fig. 1. 
(There shouldn’t be any chipout 
along the inside of the rabbet 
since the wood fibers behind 
those being cut support them.) 
Along the outside face, the 
fibers aren't supported. If the 
grain direction of the workpiece 


runs at an angle, there's likely to 
be chipout along the top outside 
edge of the rabbet, see Fig. 1. 
CLEAN EDGED RABBET. Since 
all faces of the legs on the 
Curved-Front Table shown on 
page 18 are exposed, it's impor- 
tant that rabbets with two clean 
edges be cut for the corner in- 
lays. (Normally, this isn't a prob- 
lemsince chipout on the outside 
face is often hidden by a piece of 


wood fitted in the rabbet.) 

Typically, a 1⁄4" x 1⁄4" rabbet 
might be cutinasingle pass with 
astraight biton the routertable. 
Or in two passes, raising the bit 
between passes. 

TWO-PASS METHOD. For the 
Curved-Front Table, I used a 
two-pass method. But instead of 
raising the bit between passes, I 
cut the first pass with a straight 
bit set at full height. The differ- 


ence is that I set the router table 
fence so only 116" of the bit was 
exposed, see Fig. 2. This first 
pass lightly skims the face and 
greatly reduces the chance of 
any chipout along the top out- 
side edge of the rabbet. 

Then, to complete the rabbet, 
reposition the fence to expose 
14" of the bit and make a clean 
full-depth cut along each corner 
of the leg, see Fig. 2. 


UNSUPPORTED — 
WOOD FIBERS 
CAN CHIP OUT 


FEED DIRECTION 


FIRST 


a. PASS 


BIT SET TO FULL 
HEIGHT FOR 
BOTH PASSES. 


ALONG TOP 
OUTSIDE EDGE f 
NOTE: SIEHT NUS CUT ON INSIDE 
ROUTER TABLE FENCE OF RABBET SINCE STEP 2 
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Curved-Front Table 


A curved apron and tapered legs with inlays are two of the challenges 
in building this classic table. But how do you inlay the legs? They’re not 
really inlays, but a simple technique to give it the look of inlay. 


here’s something about this Curved-Front Table 

that brings out the curiosity in any craftsman. How 
are the curved aprons made? Is a thick piece used and 
then cutinto a curved shape? Orisit bent somehow? And 
how about the legs. I'm sure some kind of fancy jig was 
used to get the inlays so tight. 

Not at all. In fact, both of these seemingly complex 
woodworking tasks have simple solutions. 

CURVED APRONS. The curved aprons of the table are 
made from plywood, and have a series of saw kerfs cut 
in the back to allow the wood to bend. (We've included a 
separate technique article on kerf bending in this issue, 
see page 12.) 

TAPERED LEGS. The “inlaid” legs are another example 
ofasimple solution to a difficult task — how do you inlay 
tapered strips on all four faces of each leg? 


In what could almost be called a reverse inlay tech- 
nique, I wasted away the wood from the leg to leave the 
“inlay.” Then, I glued thin strips of contrasting wood 
where the wood had been removed. It’s that simple. 

WOOD. I used solid cherry for the legs, and cherry 
plywood for the aprons and table top. And, for the con- 
trasting wood trim, I chose walnut. I also used some 
Y"thick plywood to build the inner case that the aprons 
are bent around. 

OPTIONS. Although I really like the look of the inlaid 
legs and the inlay on the top of this table, it can be built 
without this trim. A table like this, (made of solid cherry) 
appeared in the shop recently and looked quite elegant. 

FINISH. To finish the table, I wiped on one coat of 
General Finishes’ Sealacell and two coats of their Satin 
Royal Finish top coat. 
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EXPLODED VIEW LEG DETAIL 


BACK TRIM 


». 


CORNER INLAY O 


BOTTOM INLAY ©) 


OVERALL 
DIMENSIONS: 
36Va" W x 14Us"D x 293"H 


MATERIALS LIST 


A Leg Core (4) 1x 15 - 29 

B LegToplnlay(16) X YexlVa-6 —]| ixan- 25" MSO ea s. 
C LegBim, Inlay (16) Vex%-3 7 a dO 

D Leg Corner Inlay (16) Vax Va- 30 (Rgh) AS MASONITE FOR IEEE ETE 
E LegBeading (1) Va x Va -30 (Rgh) 

F CaseTop/Bim.(2) 123x33 - Vo ply 

G Support Blocks (4) 1⁄%2x3-6 AES TS EES} 

H Apron (1) 4x 48 - 3/4 ply 24" x 48" - Ya" p 

| Apron Inlay Vie x Va - 48 (Rgh) | 

J Back (1) 4x 3214 - Ya ply 

K Top (1) 13% x 36 - 44 ply 

L Table Top Inlay V& x Va-54 (Rgh) 

M Back Trim (1) V&x$4- 36 

N Front Trim (1) Va x Y4- 54 (Rgh) 


e General Finishes’ Sealacell Sealer 
© General Finishes’ Royal Finish (Satin) 
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TAPERED LEGS 


Before starting on 
this table, you have 
to decide if you want 
to add inlays and 
decorative beading 
to the legs, or not. 

The cover of this 
issue shows a table 
being built without 
these parts. If you don’t want to add them, 
you can start on the legs by cutting four leg 
cores (A), 11?" square and 29" long. (I used 
cherry forthelegs.) Then skipto the section 
below "TAPER LEG CORES,” and then con- 
tinue with building the case on page 22. 

INLAYS. If you want the inlaid look for the 
legs, go ahead and cut the leg cores (A). 
Although the inlaid legs (shownin the photo 
on page 18) appear to be made from walnut 
with cherry inlays, I think it’s easier to start 
with cherry cores and inlay walnut into the 
corners and the top and bottom of the legs. 

TOP RABBET. After cutting the cores, cuta 
wide, shallow rabbet around the top of each 
leg for the leg top inlays (B), see Fig. 1. Posi- 
tion the table saw rip fence so it’s 6" away 
from the outside edge of a dado blade, see 
Fig. 1a. Then adjust the blade to cut to a 
depth of Va". 

Nowcutashoulderon each face oftheleg, 
using the rip fence as a stop and the miter 
gauge to keep the workpiece square. When 
the shoulders are cut, waste away the re- 
maining stock to the end of the leg. 

TAPER LEG CORES. After the top rabbets 
are cut on all four legs, the next step is to 
taper the legs, refer to the Leg Detail on page 
19. I did this on the table saw using a taper 
jig set to begin the taper at the shoulder of 
the rabbet, see Fig. 2. (For more on taper 
jigs, see Woodsmith No. 61.) 

BOTTOM RABBET. Once a taper is cut on 
the legs, the rabbet can be cut for the bottom 
inlay. To do this, first position the rip fence 


11⁄2"- SQUARE, 
29"- LONG 


TOP OF LEG 


USE TAPER JIG 
TO TAPER LEGS 


AT SHOULDER 


so it’s 3" from the outside edge of your dado 
blade, see Fig. 3. 

There’s a potential problem here. Since 
the leg is now tapered, if you cut the bottom 
rabbet with the miter gauge set at 90°, it 
won't be parallel with the bottom of the leg. 
What you need to do is tilt the miter gauge 
so the bottom end of the legis flatagainst the 
side of the rip fence. Then, cut the rabbets as 
you did for the leg top inlay. 

TOP AND BOTTOM INLAY. With the legs 
rabbeted, walnut inlay pieces can be cut to 
fitthe rabbets. Start by cutting enough stock 
for sixteen pieces of leg top inlay (B) and 
sixteen pieces of leg bottom inlay (C). 

To do this, first resaw the stock so it’s as 


CUT 1⁄4"-DEEP 
RABBETS ON 
BOTTOM OF 7^ 
EACH LEG << xi 
TILT MITER GAUGE 
SO BOTTOM OF LEG 
IS FLAT AGAINST RIP FENCE 


thick as the rabbets are deep (V8). Then cut 
the pieces to fit the rabbeted areas and glue 
them in place, see Fig. 4. 

Note: Since you'll be cutting away the 
corners of each leg, this inlay doesn’t have 
to extend all the way to the corners — just to 
the shoulders of the rabbet, see Fig. 5a. 

CORNER INLAY. The next step is to rout a 
VA" x Vi" rabbet the length of each leg for the 
leg corner inlay (D), see Fig. 5a. Idid this by 
making two passes on the router table, see 
Fig. 5. (For more information on this, see 
Shop Notes, page 17.) 

Now cut sixteen leg corner inlays (D) to 
fit the rabbets, see Figs. 6 and 6a. Then, glue 
the strips to the legs and sand them flush. 


CUT INLAY — 


TO FIT CORNER A 
_ RABBET APPLY CLAMPS 
.. WHERE TAPER STARTS 
a. 


FOR A TIGHT FIT, 
PLANE A SLIGHT — ^ 
CHAMFER ON 
INSIDE CORNER 
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BEADING 


"There's one more set of trim to add — the 
decorative beading that softens the transi- 
tion between the flat section at the top ofthe 
legs and the tapered lower section. 

ROUT DADOES. The beading fits in shallow 
dadoes cut near the top of each leg, refer to 
Fig. 11. I routed these dadoes on the router 
table, see Fig. 7. You could use a table saw, 
but the chance of chipout is reduced if you 
use a router (and you'll get a cleaner cut). 

To locate the dadoes, start by positioning 
the fence on your router table 47" from the 
inside edge of a V4" straight bit, see Fig. 7a. 


S/32"-DEEP DADO. 
FOR BEADING. 


Then use aboard to back up the leg, and rout 


the dadoes on each leg, see Fig. 7. 

CUT BEADING. Once the dadoes are cut, 
the next step is to make the beading (E). 
Since the beading is small (V4" x 1⁄4"), it's 
safest to start with a wide piece and then cut 
the beading off the edge of the strip. 

First ripa strip "thick (Fig. 8), and then 
use a Vs" round-over bit on the router table 
to round over both edges, see Fig. 9. (This 
produces a V4" bead.) Now, the beading can 


FIRST: 
RIP Va"-THICK 
STRIP FOR 

BEADING 


SECOND: 
ROUT AN a" ROUND-OVER 
ON TWO EDGES OF STRIP 


besafely cutoffthe edge ofthe strip, see Fig. 
10. Position the fence to cut a Y4"-wide bead 


on the waste side of the blade. 


MITER BEADING TO LENGTH. After the 
strips for the beading is cut, the final step is 
to miter sixteen short pieces to fit in the 
dadoes on the legs, see Fig. 11. I cut these 
pieces on a small, shop-built miter box, see 
box below. 

I cut the pieces one at a time and glued 
them in place. This way I could work on one 
leg as the beading on another leg was dry- 


OF STRIP. 


FOURTH: 


ing. (Note: The beading should fit tight 
without clamps, but if they're loose, tape 
them in place until the glue dries.) 


MITERING SMALL PIECES 


THIRD: 3 
RIP BEADING OFF 11 | BEADING 
WASTE SIDE 


MITER BEADING 
TO FIT, THEN. 
GLUE IN DADOES | 


How doyouaccurately miter and 
trim short pieces such as the 
beading for the legs for the 
Curved-Front Table? The 
method I use is to make a minia- 
ture miter box with a 45" kerf to 
guide a hand saw. 


MAKE BOX. To make the miter 
box, start with a scrap of 11⁄2"- 
thick hardwood, see Fig. 12. 
Then, cut a centered groove the 
length of the scrap to hold your 
workpiece. Next, lay out and cut 
the 45° kerf with a hand saw. 


11/2"-SQUARE 
SCRAP HARDWOOD 


/ 
45° KERF 
FOR SAW 


— Va"-DEEP DADO 
FOR BEADING — 


(7 —— CUT 45° 
ANGLE ON 
ONE END 


CUT 45° ON END. You can also 
trim miters with this miter box. 
To do this, cuta45° angle on one 
end, see Fig. 13. Then position 
the workpiece so it extends out 
the angled end and chisel, file, 
or sand the piece fora perfect fit. 


BEADING CAN BE 
TRIMMED OR SANDED 
TO FINAL FIT ON 
ANGLED END 


Cutting miters on small 
pieces is simple if you make a 
miniature miter box. Thework- 
piece is held by pressing it into 
a groove cut in the top of the 
miter box. The end of the miter 
bow is cut at an angle so it can 
be used for final trimming. 
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CURVED FRONT CASE 


The tapered legs are 
mounted to a curved 
case that also acts as 
a base unit for the 
aprons. The case 
consists of two 
pieces of plywood 
held together with 
curved support 
blocks, refer to photo on the opposite page. 

The support blocks are notched to accept 
the legs, and a series of holes are drilled in 
the case to aid in clamping on the aprons 
later, refer to Exploded View, page 19. 

TEMPLATE. I started work on the case by 
making a template to cut the case top and 
bottom. There are two reasons for this tem- 
plate. First, you only have to lay out one el- 
lipse — even though there are three pieces 
with this shape on the table (the two case 
pieces and the finished top). 

Second, you can also use the template 
along with a flush trim or pattern bit (see 
page 30 for more on these bits) to cut identi- 
cal forms for the case, and to cut the top and 
add an inlay strip (see page 25). 

To make the template, start by laying out 
the ellipse dimensions on a piece of 1⁄4"- 
thick Masonite, see Fig. 14. To allow for the 
backlegsandtheinsetback piece (J), lay out 
the centerline of the ellipse 1?" from the 


__ FASTEN TEMPLATE 
ALONG EDGE OF CASE BLANK 
WITH DOUBLE-SIDED 


11/2"-DIAMETER 
CLAMP HOLES 


back edge of the Masonite. Now draw the 
ellipse. (For a description of how to do this, 
see Shop Notes, page 16.) Finally, cut the 
template out and sand the edges smooth. 

CASE TOP AND BOTTOM. After making the 
template, the next step is to cut and trim the 
case top and bottom (F) from 2"-thick fir 
plywood, see Fig. 14. To do this, trace the 
outline of the template onto the plywood. 
Then, rough cutthe top and bottom to within 
Vs" of the pencil line, see Fig. 14a. 

Now the template can be used witha flush 
trim bit to trim the plywood to match the 
template. To do this, first tape the template 
to the blank with double-sided carpet tape. 
Then, adjust the bit so the bearing rides 
against the template and trim the blank to 
shape, see Fig. 15. 

LAY OUT NOTCHES. Once the case top and 
bottom are trimmed, the next step is to lay 
out four3'-deep notches along the edges to 
accept the legs. To save time, lay out the 
notches on the top only. Then tape the top 
and the bottom together with carpet tape to 
cut the notches in both pieces together. 

To locate the two center notches, make 
marks on the back edge of the case top, 7" in 
from each end, see Fig. 16. Then transfer the 
positions up to the front edge. 

Now, hold a leg on the mark and draw the 
thickness of the leg toward the inside of the 


{ Ge ALIGN TEMPLATE 
FLUSH WITH BACK. 


ROUGH CUT 

PLYWOOD 

TO WITHIN 
Vg" OF TEMPLATE 


top, see Fig. 16. 

'The notches for the back legs are a little 
different. They're narrower than the leg so 
the legs stick out beyond the back of the 
case pieces. (This allows for the case back 
that's added later.) So cut these notches Vs" 
narrower than the legs, see Fig. 16. 

CLAMP HOLES. Since the case top and bot- 
tom are used to support the curved aprons, 
Idrilled a series of holes in both pieces to be 
ableto clamp the aprons in place. To do this, 
lay out and drill twelve holes, see Fig. 16. (I 
used a 11/"-dia. bit, but this can vary depend- 
ing of the size of clamps you use.) 

SUPPORT BLOCKS. Once the clamp holes 
are drilled, work can begin on the support 
blocks (G). These blocks act as spacers be- 
tween the case top and bottom, and also as 
screw blocks for the legs, refer to Figs. 19 
and 20 on the opposite page. 

Make the support blocks by ripping a 
piece of standard 2x4 to 3" wide. Then cut off 
four 6"-long blocks. 

Next, center two blocks under each of the 
middle leg notches that are laid out on the 
case. The other two blocks are positioned 
flush with the back edge for the rear leg 
notches, see Fig. 17. 

Now, trace the outline ofthe plywood case 
onto the blanks and cut out the support 
blocks along this line. 


15 | Rim pLrwoop To MATCH 
TEMPLATE WITH FLUSH 

TRIM BIT ON ROUTER TABLE 
OR HAND HELD ROUTER 


TEMPLATE 


USE LEGS TO 
LAY OUT WIDTH OF 
„5 CENTER NOTCHES 


NOTE: 
LAY OUT NOTCH FOR BACK LEG 
Va" LESS THAN THICKNESS OF LEG 


SUPPORT 
TRIM OFF WASTE BLOCKS 


AFTER MARKING OUTLINE 
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CASE connue 


After the support blocks have been cut to 
match the curve of the case top and bottom, 
they can be screwed in place. 

Since the apron (that’s added later) is 
glued only to the plywood top and bottom, I 
set the support blocks back V" from the 
front edge. This won't affect the support the 
blocks provide to the legs though — they 
will be notched along with the plywood top 
and bottom to accept the legs. 

ASSEMBLE CASE. Assembly of the case 
begins by screwing the support blocks one 
atatime to the bottom ofthe case. 

To do this, center a support block on a 
notch and set it back 18", see Fig. 18. Now 
clamp the block in place and screw it to the 
plywood. Note: I used two flathead screws 
for each support block, and countersunk 
them into the plywood so the table top (that's 
added later) will sit flat on the case top. 

After all four blocks are screwed to the 
bottom, the top of the case can be attached. 
Screwing it to the blocks is easy — but get- 
ting the top and bottom aligned with each 
other is not so easy. If the case top and bot- 
tom aren’t square and aligned to each other, 
the aprons won't be square to the table top 
when they’re glued on later. 

To attach the top of the case, start by plac- 
ing the assembly on edge with the back edge 
resting on a flat surface, see Fig. 19. Then, 


use a try square to 
align one end of the 
case. Once the top 
and bottom are 
aligned, clamp them 
together. Then, 
slide the square 
slowly up the curved 
case, checking to 
make sure the two 
pieces are square with each other. 

If they’re not square at each support 
block, you can shift the top or the bottom of 
the case to bring them into square. When 
they’re clamped square, screw the top of the 
case to the support blocks. 

CUT NOTCHES, After the case is screwed 
together, the notches can be cut to fit the 
legs, see Figs. 20 and 21. 

I cut these notches on the band saw by 
cutting the sides of the notch first and then 
removing the waste witha series ofcuts. You 
could also use a hand saw to cut the sides, 
and a chisel to remove the waste. 

But whichever method you use, it’s very 
important that the back of each notch be 
parallel to the front edge of the case. If it’s 
not, the leg won't be perpendicular to the top 
of the table. This can cause two problems. 

First, the legs can twist and won't be par- 
allelto each other. Second, theaprons which 


are added later, won't butt up against the 
legs squarely. So, check the notches often as 
you cut them. 

ATTACH LEGS. Once the notches are cut, 
the next step is to screw the legs to the case. 
To do this, start by drilling a shank hole 
centered through the front of each support 
block, see Figs. 20 and 21. 

The next step is to locate a pilot hole in 
each leg. To make it easier to do this, turn 
the case upside down and place it on a flat 
surface. Then inserta leg in anotch and hold 
it in place. Next, reach through the back of 
the case and push an awl or brad-point bit 
through the shank hole so it leaves a mark 
on the leg. 

After marking each leg, drill a pilot hole in 
the back of each leg. Finally, spread glue in 
the notches and on the back of the legs, and 
screw the legs to the case, making sure 
they're perpendicular to the case. 
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APRONS AND BACK 


At this point the legs 
are screwed to the 
case. The next step 
isto add the apron to 
the curved front. 
The apron is made 
froma single strip of 
3A"-thick cherry ply- 
wood that's cut into 
three sections to fit between the legs. 

APRON. Begin work on the apron (H) by 
cutting a4"-wide, 48"-long strip of cherry ply- 
wood. (Note: The face grain of the plywood 
should run the length of the strip.) 

Before cutting the apron into sections, I 
added an apron inlay (I) strip for appear- 
ance. To do this, routa V4"-wide rabbetalong 
the bottom edge, see Fig. 22. Then cut the 
inlay strip to fit the rabbet. After it's glued in 
place, sand the inlay flush with the apron. 

CUT SECTIONS. Now the apron can be cut 
into three sections. To determine the rough 
length of each section, run a tape measure 
between the legs along the curved case. 
Then, to allow for the thickness of the ply- 
wood and for trimming later, add 114" to 
each measurement. 

Nowcutthestripinto three sections. (Icut 
the two end sections 14" long and the middle 
section 18" long.) 

KERF AND FIT APRON. The next step is to 
kerf and fit the apron sections. I started by 
cutting kerfs in each section, spacing them 


TEST FIT APRON 
SECTION AND 


GLUE INLAY INTO RABBET, 
THEN CUT APRONS 
TO ROUGH LENGTH 


every 1⁄4", see Fig. 22b. (For more on kerf- 
ing, see page 12.) 

To make iteasierto fit the aprons between 
the legs, I cuta 10° bevel on one end of each 
apron, see Fig. 23a. Then to get an idea ofthe 
final length, curl the apron around the edge 
of the case and make a mark where the un- 
beveled end meets the leg, see Fig. 23. Now 
cut this end at 10° at the mark. Sneak up on 
the final length by taking very light cuts until 
the apron just fits between the legs. 

After fitting all three apron sections be- 
tween the legs, they can be glued and 
clamped to the case, see Fig. 24. I added 
clamping strips to protect the apron and dis- 
tribute the pressure evenly along the edge. 


SLIGHT 
BEVEL 
ON 
~~ FRONT 
EDGE ALLOWS: 
APRON TO FIT 
TIGHT 
AGAINST LEG 


BACK 


(34"-THICK PLYWOOD) \— 


LEAVE Va' 
UNKERFED. 


BACK. The next step is to add the back. To 
determine the length of the back, measure 
the inside distance between the rear legs, 
see Fig. 25. Then measure the height (thick- 
ness) of the case to determine the width of 
the back. Finally, cut the back (J) to size. 

RABBET EDGES. Since the legs protrude 
Vs" from the back of the case, you need to cut 
arabbetthat leavesa Vs"-thicktongue on the 
edges of the back. Cut the rabbets on the 
ends to match the width of the rear support 
blocks, see Fig. 25a. 

Then cutrabbetsalong the top and bottom 
edges of the back (J) to match the thickness 
ofthe plywood in the case (2"). Finally, glue 
the back to the case. 


STRIPS UNDER CLAMPS HELP 
DISTRIBUTE PRESSURE EVENLY 


£ 
CUT RABBETS 
TO FIT 
THICKNESS 
OF PLYWOOD 
CASE 
TOP AND 
BOTTOM 


CUT END RABBETS 
TO THICKNESS OF 
SUPPORT BLOCKS 
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The last step is to 
add the table top. I 
made the top out of 
cherry plywood, and 
covered the ply- 
wood edges with 
strips of walnut. For 
an accent, I also 
added an inlay strip 
of walnut along the perimeter of the top. 

TOP BLANK. Start work on the top (K), by 
cutting a blank of 34"-thick plywood, see 
Fig. 26. This blank is cut into a half-oval 
shape so it will overhang the case by 11/2". 

To do this, you could make anew template 
that's 112" larger than the one used for 
making the case. But there's an easier way 
— just enlarge the size of the original tem- 
plate onto the plywood blank by using acom- 
pass, see Fig. 26. Now rough cut the top Vs" 
outside ofthe pencil line. 

"That's great for getting the top to rough 
shape. But how do you use a router to trim 
the top to final shape without a new tem- 
plate? Simple. Use a pilot strip to position 
the bit the correct distance from the tem- 
plate, see Fig. 26a. (For more on this, see 
Shop Notes, page 17.) 

CUT GROOVE FOR INLAY. Once you've 
trimmed the top, the next step is to cut a 
groove for atop inlay strip (L), see Fig. 27. 
To do this, I clamped the template to the top 
again. But this time mount a 9" guide bush- 
ing and a V2" straight bit in the router to rout 
a groove in the top, see Fig. 27a. (For more 
on guide bushings, see page 31.) 

INLAY. After routing the groove, an inlay 
strip of walnut can be cut to fit. At the same 
time, I cut the strips for the back trim (M) 
andfront trim (N) since they’re all the same 
thickness (V8"). 

Rip the top inlay to V4"-wide and glue it 
into the groove, see Step 1 in Fig. 28. (Note: 
To make it easier to glue the inlay in place, 
you may want to plane a slight bevel on each 
face ofthe inlay.) When the glue dries, trim 
the inlay flush with the top, (see box at bot- 
tom right for more on this). 

TRIM. The next step is to glue on the back 
trim (M), see Step 2 in Fig. 28. (I used tape 
to hold the strip in place.) When the glue is 
dry, cut the trim flush with the ends of the 
top. Then, glue on the front trim (N). 

ATTACH TOP. Now the top can be attached 
to the case. Since both the top and the case 
are made from plywood (which won't ex- 
pand or contract with changes in humidity), 
Isimply glued the top to the case. 

To do this, position the top flush with the 
back, and so it overhangs an equal amount 
on both ends, see Fig. 29. 

FINISH. After attaching the top, I sanded 
the entire table and then wiped on one coat 
of General Finishes' Sealacell and two coats 
oftheir satin Royal Finish top coat. 


ALIGN TEMPLATE FLUSH WITH 
JACK EDGE OF PLYWOOD 


USE GUIDE BUSHING 
ON ROUTER TO ROUT 
Va" GROOVE, 
356" DEEP FOR INLAY 


TOP INLAY 
28) © 


FIRST: | 
GLUE INLAY 
INTO GROOVE 
AND TRIM FLUSH 


EQUAL 
OVERHANG 
ON BOTH 
ENDS 


BACK EDGE 
OF TOP TRIM 
IS FLUSH WITH 
BACK OF CASE 


TEMPLATE 
CROSS SECTION 


TEMPLATE 
CROSS SECTION 


SECOND: THIRD: 

GLUE TRIM GLUE TRIM TO 

TO BACK FRONT EDGE 
EDGE OF TOP 


TRIMMING INLAY 


\ 
STRAIGHT BIT — INLAY STRIP 


To trim inlay without chipout, tape a pair 
of pads onto the router base with carpet 
tape. Then adjust a straight bit so it’s flush 
with the surface, and rout the inlay flush. 
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Talking Shop 


GUIDE BLOCK POSITIONING 


Bln previous issues of 
Woodsmith you’ve shown a 
method for resawing wood on 
the band saw using a block 
clamped alongside the blade. 
But I’mnot sure howto position 
it. Should the block be ahead of, 
directly in line 
with, or behind the 
saw blade? 
W. A. Theisen 
Loyal, Wisconsin 
A V-shaped guide 
block serves two 
different purposes 
when you're resaw- 
ing stock on the 
band saw, see Fig. 1. 
First, like the rip 
fence ona table saw, 
the position of the 
block will deter- 


mine the thickness of the wood 
that's cut. 

Atthe same time, it allows you 
to guide the workpiece past the 
blade — with one important 
difference from arip fence. Since 
it's V-shaped, you can pivot the 


workpiece as it's fed into the 
blade. This lets you compensate 
for blade lead (when a blade cuts 
to one side). 

BLOCK POSITION. The guide 
block should be positioned 
about Vie" ahead of the front 


point of the teeth. This way the 
block provides a starting point 
when you first feed the work into 
the blade, see Fig. 1a. 

The one thing you don't want 
to do is position the guide be- 
hind the saw blade. For the 
guide block to be ef- 


V-BLOCK HELPS 
GUIDE WORKPIECE 
PAST BLADE 


POSITION 
BLOCK 
Vie" AHEAD 
OF BLADE 


N fective it should 
guide the wood as 
it’s being cut — not 
afterwards. 

Also, if the guide 
block is positioned 
behind the blade, 
and you try to pivot 
the workpiece to 
compensate for 
blade lead, the 
wood will bind be- 
tween the blade and 


the guide block. 


GUIDELINES FOR STORING LUMBER 


E Since I need to build some 
lumber storage racks in my 
shop, m looking forward to the 
results of the wood storage con- 
test announced in Woodsmith 
No. 74. I'm especially inter- 
ested in ways to store small 
amounts of lumber and scraps. 
Lots of books tell how to store 
hundreds of board feet, but no 
one says what to do with the 
short stuff. Any ideas? 
Greg Scherer 
Long Lake, Minnesota 
The results of the wood storage 
contest on pages 28 and 29 of 
this issue will give you some 
specific ideas on how to store 
small (or large) amounts of 
wood. In addition, here are some 
general guidelines. 

Small amounts of dry lumber 
are best stored just the way most 
of us do it — in fairly neat piles. 

KEEP OFF FLOOR. Probably 
the most important thing you 
can do with scraps and small 
pieces of stock is to keep them 
off the floor, especially a con- 


crete basement or garage floor. 
It may look flat and dry, but con- 
crete is moist and porous. Mois- 
ture can pass through concrete 
and ^wick" into your lumber. 

Under damp or wet condi- 
tions, wood can warp. And if left 
long enough, damp wood can 
rot. So I always make a point of 
stacking wood high enough off 
the floor to allow air to move 
freely underneath. 

There's no need to "sticker" 
these small amounts as is done 
when air drying or kiln drying 
wood. ("Stickering" is the term 
used for stacking lumber with 
sticks or strips of wood carefully 
spaced between each board.) 

Stickering increases the air 
movementaround the boards — 
agood thing for green wood, but 
not necessary once it's been 
dried. Besides, it's a lot of 
trouble to do it right with small 
scraps of lumber, and stickered 
wood takes up a lot more space. 

ATTICS ARE DRY. Attics and 
lofts are often good dry places to 


store wood. But you might have 
aproblem ifthe attic isalot drier 
than your shop. When you take 
the wood down and start to use 
it, it can expand as it adjusts to 
the extra moisture in its new, 
more humid environment. 

This is much like the problem 
of bringing wood home from the 
lumberyardand starting to work 
with it right away. Sometimes 
conditions in the lumber yard 
are very different from your 
shop. No matter where you get 
your lumber, it’s always best to 
let it adjust to the conditions of 
your shop for several days 
before working with it. 

LUMBER RACKS. If you're 
going to build a wall rack that 
stores lumber horizontally, or 
stack lumber on blocks on the 
floor, be sure the boards are 
well-supported along their 
length. To prevent boards from 
distorting from the weight of 
wood piled on top, I'd recom- 
mend that you space brackets or 
supports no more than 32" apart. 


STORAGE BOXES. For short 
pieces of wood, you might try 
storing them on end in a box. 
This takes up less space and you 
can tell at a glance how long the 
individual pieces are. Then you 
won't have to sort through the 
pile to find one the right length. 

STORING PLYWOOD. Plywood 
usually gets stacked on edge — 
it takes up a lot less space that 
way. I try to make it stand up as 
close to vertical as possible (and 
offthe floor, too). Too much lean 
can bend it, especially if other 
sheetsare stacked with it. And if 
it's left that way long enough, it 
may not flatten out again. 

Of course, you can store ply- 
wood flat, but it does take up 
more space. To avoid distortion, 
be sure it's well-supported. 

MARK SIZES. One other sug- 
gestion. Imakea point of writing 
the type and size on the end 
grain of each piece of wood and 
plywood. This saves alot of time 
when searching for a piece to fit 
aparticular need. 
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E Some of the more compli- 
cated projects I build have a lot 
of assembly that must be done 
at one time. But when I use yel- 
low woodworkers’ glue, it sets 
up before I can get all the parts 
together. Is there a slower set- 
tinggluethat hasthestrength of 
yellow glue? 
Melvin Williams 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
There are a couple of glues you 
can use in this situation. When- 
ever we have problems getting a 
complicated glue job together 
quickly, we usually switch from 
yellow woodworkers’ glue (such 
as Titebond or Elmer's Carpent- 
ers’ glue) to a white all-purpose 
glue (such as Elmer's Glue-All). 


Bl Every picture I’ve seen of a 
table saw in use shows the 
workpiece on the right of the 
blade (left of the rip fence). Iha- 
bitually position the workpiece 
to the left of the blade, using my 
left hand or a push stick. Is this 
a harmless idiosyncracy or 
should Imend my ways? 
Gil Strubel 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 
I don’t see any problem with 
working to the left of the blade. 
You should do whatever feels 
comfortable and safe for you. 

Right-handed woodworkers 
usually feel more comfortable 
working with the stock to the 
right of the blade (and left of the 
fence) because they can use 
their right arm to better control 
the workpiece, see Fig. 1. 

And most left-handed wood- 
workers I know learn to work 
right-handed. That is, to the 
right of the blade. But some are 
more comfortable working to 
the left of the blade, see Fig. 2. 

Safety Note: If you can’t 
switch hands comfortably, don’t 
reach over the fence or across 


Another option would be to 
use a hide glue or a powdered 
plastic (urea-formaldehyde) 
resin glue. Both of these glues 
set up slower than yellow glue 
andarejustas strong. (Hide glue 
and plastic resin glue are availa- 
ble at most hardware stores.) 

Garrett Wade (161 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10012; 
800-221-2942) sells a “Slo-Set” 
glue that gives you more work- 
ing time (20 to 30 minutes), but 
still achieves 75% of its strength 
after clamping for 30 minutes. 

DILUTE GLUE. The other thing 
you can do is thin Titebond yel- 
low glue with about 5% water 
(one part water to twenty parts 
glue), explained Dennis Doyle 


RIGHT SIDE OR LEFT SIDE? 


the blade with the opposite 
hand, see Fig. 3. You won't be 
able to safely see the blade at all 
times. And at the same time, you 
won't be putting enough pres- 
sure against the fence as the 
workpiece is pushed through. 
ONE PROBLEM. The only dis- 
advantage I see to working to the 
left of the blade is that the major- 


i a 


SLOW-SETTING GLUE 


of the Consumer Products Lab 
for Franklin Industries, manu- 
facturer of Titebond glue. That 
will slow the set time about 50%. 

When I asked Dennis if this 
would affect the strength, he 
said, “It won't have any signifi- 
cant effect on the strength of the 
glue joint as long as you don't 
mix in more than 5% water." 

ATEST. To test this, I glued up 
three sets ofboards. The first set 
didn't have any water mixed in 
with the glue. The second set 
had 5% water, and the third set 
had 10% water. I didn't stick the 
boards together right away but 
let them sit open. 

As expected, the first board 
got tacky within minutes. The 


ity of table saw rip fences (in- 
cluding many after-market fence 
systems) are designed to move 
farther to the right than the left. 
This means you won't be able 
to cut as wide a board to the left 
as to the right of the blade. 
Also, if the front guide rail for 
your rip fence has a measuring 
tape attached to it, the tape prob- 
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PROBLEM? QUESTION? 


Solving a problem (or 
avoidingonein thefirstplace) |. 
is part of every project. But 
the best solutions aren't al- 
ways obvious — they often 
come from one who's faced 
the problem before. 

Ifyou have a problem, solu- 
tion, question, or evena gripe, 
maybewe (oranotherreader) 
can help. Just write to 
Woodsmith, Talking Shop, 
2200 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa 50312 


second board tooka few minutes 
longer. And the glue on the third 
board was too thin and runny. 

After the glue joints were put 
together and allowed to dry, I 
broke the joints apart. The 10% 
board broke at the glue line, but 
the other two pulled splinters 
from both sides of the glue line. 

That's the sign of a good glue 
joint — one where the glue is 
stronger than the surrounding 
wood fibers. 


ably reads from left-to-right — 
and may not be reversible. 

Regardless of which side of 
the rip fence youuse, dont stand 
directly behind the workpiece as 
you rip on the table saw. Ifa 
workpiece should ever bind be- 
tween the blade and the fence, it 
may be thrown back and could 
cause a serious injury. 


RIGHT- 
HANDED 


LEFT- 
HANDED 


INCORRECT 


Most right-handed workers 
position the rip fence to the right 
of the blade. This way they can 
stand to one side and safely 
guide the work through the cut. 


Some left-handed workers 


position the fence to the left of 


the saw blade. But this can limit 
the width of cut since most fence 
rails extend farther to the right. 


Ifyoudoplacethefencetothe 
left of the blade, don’treach over 
with your right handto push the 
piece through. You may not see 
the blade at all times. 
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Wi the tips started 
coming in for our wood 
storage contest, it was obvious 
that almost every woodworker 
has differing storage needs — 
usually dependent on their 
interests and the size of their 
shops. With that in mind, we 
looked for ideas that were 
adaptable to many situations. 

TWO-PART SYSTEM. Our 
favorite was the design sentin by 
Richard Schilling of Falmouth, 
Maine. It’s a two-part system 
that stores boards on shelf 
brackets suspended from the 
ceiling, and a rolling cart for ply- 
wood that parks behind the shelf 
posts, see Fig. 1. 

SHELVING UNIT. The shelving 
unit is built from pairs of 2x4’s 
for the posts, and brackets cut 
from 2x6's. 

The shelf brackets are cut to 
length first, with the bottom 
brackets 27V?" long, and all 
others 2312". Then the bottom 
edge of each bracket is tapered 
to a triangular shape, see Fig. 3. 

The brackets are mounted to 
the posts by cutting tenons on 
the back edge. (Just cut a shal- 
low rabbet on both sides of the 
brackets, see Fig. 3.) 

‘The tenons fit into mortises in 
the posts. However, instead of 


| $100 CONTEST | 


SHOP-MADE CLAMPS 


What do you doif you don't have 
enough clamps or can't find the 
right kind of clamps for a pro- 
ject? Make your own. If you have 
plans or ideas for shop-made 
clamps, tell us about them. 

We'll publish the best shop- 
made clamp designs in an up- 
coming issue of Woodsmith. 
Winners will receive $100 and a 
Woodsmith Master Try Square. 
Duplicate or similar entries will 
be considered in the order we 
receive them. Send your ideas 
(postmarked by November 1, 
1991) to Woodsmith, Shop Tips 
Contest, 2200 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, lowa 50312. 


chopping out mortises, it’s eas- 
ier to cut matching dadoes in 
pairs of 2x4’s for the posts, see 
Fig. 2. Then glue a pair of 2x4's 
together to create the mortises 
for the brackets. 


The brackets can be glued 
into the mortises, or pinned with 
removable dowels. 

PLYWOOD CART. To store ply- 
wood, a rolling cart is built to fit 
behind the posts. 


Wood Storage 


The plywood cart is made 
from eight 2x4's, see Fig. 4. The 
cart is designed so large sheets 
lean against the angled outside 
braces, while the smaller pieces 
fit between the braces. 


BOLT POSTS TO JOISTS 
WITH LAG BOLTS 


STORE 
ROLLING PLYWOOD ff 
CART BEHIND 


SHELF BRACKETS 


_—BOTTOM SUPPORT 
ARM 24", ALL 
OTHERS 20" 


2x6 


4 ROLLING PLYWOOD CART 
END VIEW 


10* CUT ON TOP AND 
BOTTOM OF BRACES 


-USE 3"-DIA. OR 
LARGER CASTERS 


STORE SHORT 
PIECES BETWEEN 
BRACES — 
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PLYWOOD RACK 


H Sorting through sheets of ply- 
wood leaning on edge against a 
wall can be difficult. You have to 
hold up the sheets in front to get 
at those behind. By the time you 
get three or four sheets into the 
pile, you're holding quite a load. 

Vin Braica of Enfield, Con- 
necticut solved this problem by 
building a rack that holds up the 
front sheets as you search be- 
hind, see Fig. 1. And he can load 
and remove panels easily. 

What makes this rack unique 
is the rack support attached to 
the hinged gate, see Fig. la. 
With the gate held open by the 
rack support, sheets in frontlean 
against the gate as you sort 
through the sheets behind. And 
the rack support folds against 
the gate when the rackis closed. 

The gate is held in the closed 
position by two arms that are 
hinged toa mounting bracket on 
the wall, see Fig. 1. The arms 
lock onto the gate with pinned 
slip-tenon joints. To open the 
rack, remove the pin (abolt) and 
push the arm up against the wall. 


BUNGEE CORDS 


E Storing lumber and plywood 
onendagainsta wall or between 
studs saves space —buthowcan 
you keep them from falling over 
without building a big rack? 
Stephen A. Jorgensen of 
Grand Prairie, Texas uses 
bungee cords. 

Since his shopisin his garage, 
floor space is at a premium. So 
he built a “rack” of 1x4 pine 
boards anchored horizontally to 
the wall with counterbored lag 
bolts, see Fig. la. 


0] 


RACK BOLTED 
TO WALL 
AND FLOOR 


NOTE: RACK CONSTRUCTED OF 2x4s 


HEAVY DUTY 


REMOVE EYE BOLT 
AND SWING ARMS 
UP TO OPEN RACK 


GATE | 


SORT THROUGH 
PLYWOOD WHEN 
GATE IS OPEN 


a. 


/ GATE HELD 
UPRIGHT BY 
RACK 
SUPPORT 


/ 


CHAIN 


Next, to keep the boards or- 
ganized in neat vertical piles, he 
glued 9''-diameter dowels at in- 
tervals into the 1x4’s, see Fig. 1a. 
Then he installed eyelets for the 
bungee cords to hook on. 

Bungee cords are available in 
many different lengths at hard- 
ware and outdoor supply stores. 
Get cords that are about 25% 
shorter than the distance be- 
tween eyelets when loose. This 
way, they'll be tight between the 
eyelets and hold lots of wood. 


EYELETS 


SPRING POLE 


ll Here's another good way to 
keep plywood stacked neatly 
against a wall — use a spring 
pole, see Fig. 1. Andre Camire 
of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts uses this method to 
hold sheets of plywood in his 
wall storage rack. 

Andre'sspring poles are made 
from two pieces of conduit, one 
with an outside diameter just 
small enough so it fits inside the 
other. The larger piece is 
plugged about a quarter of the 
way down from the top and a 
spring is dropped in, see Fig. 1a. 
The smaller diameter conduit 
(you could use a dowel instead) 
slides into the bottom piece and 
stops against the spring. 

'To use the spring pole, the 
spring is compressed so the pole 
is short enough to fit between 
two brackets mounted horizon- 
tally from a wall, post, or stud, 
see Fig. 1. Then the ends of the 
pole are set into corresponding 
holes in the upper and lower 
brackets. When released, the 


2| HOLDS PLUG 
i| IN PLACE 


ENDS OF SPRING POLE 
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| he key to using a router to cut shapes, 
like the arched case on the Tambour 
Clock (page 6) or the top of the Curved- 
Front Table (page 18), isn't in the router. 
The secret is in the bit —a flush trim bit. 

A flush trim bit has a cutting edge that's 
aligned (flush) with a ball bearing guide on 
the end ofthe bit, see biton the leftin photo. 
Asthe bearing runs along a template, the bit 
cuts the edge ofan adjacent workpiece to the 
exact same shape, see Fig. 1. 

FOLLOWING A TEMPLATE. It's the perfect 
bit to use with templates. If you cut the tem- 
plate to the desired shape, you can duplicate 
that shape any number of times. 

To do this, first cut out the template to the 
desired shape. Then lay the template on the 
workpiece and draw a pencil line around the 
template onto the workpiece. 

Now use a band saw or sabre saw to cut 
outthe workpiece about 4" to the waste side 
of the line. Next, attach the template to the 
workpiece. (Luse double-sided carpet tape.) 

To trim the workpiece to final size, mount 
a flush trim bit in the router or router table 
and raise the bit so the ball bearing will run 
againstthe template, see Fig. 1. Then, asyou 
rout, the cutting edge will trim the work- 


Flush Trim Bits 


piece to the same shape as the template. 
(Note: Ifyouusea hand-held router, the tem- 
plate will have to be fastened to the bottom 
of the workpiece. With a router table, as 
shown in Fig. 1, the template is mounted on 
top of the workpiece.) 

GUIDE BUSHINGS? Why do I need a flush 
trim bit? Can’t I just use a straight bit and 
follow the template with arouter guide bush- 
ing? You can — but this can get confusing. 

To determine the size of the template, you 
have to measure the distance between the 
outside edge of the bushing and the cutting 
edge of the bit. Then subtract this distance 
from the desired size of the workpiece to find 
the size of the template. (This process is 
shown in Fig. 27 on page 25.) 

That’s the advantage ofa flush trim bit — 
it will cut the ewact same size as your tem- 
plate. Whatever size and shape you make 
the template, that’s the identical size and 
shape of your final workpiece. 

TRIMMING LAMINATES AND VENEERS. 
Though I like to use a flush trim bit to follow 
a template, they’re also commonly used to 
trim plastic laminates (such as on kitchen 
countertops) and veneers. After an over- 
sized piece of laminate or veneer is glued to 


a substrate like plywood or particleboard, a 
flush trim bit can be used to trim the lami- 
nate perfectly flush with the substrate. 

PATTERN BIT. Flush trim bits are great for 
following templates or trimming laminates. 
But what if you want to plunge the flush trim 
bit into the center of a workpiece to rout a 
mortise or form a recess for an inlay? Won't 
the bearing get in the way? Yes. Then it's 
time to consider a slightly different bit — a 
pattern bit. (See opposite page for sources of 
both flush trim bits and pattern bits.) 

The ball bearing on a pattern bit is 
mounted on the shaft rather than on the end 
ofthe bit, see biton the right in photo. With 
the bearing on the shaft, a pattern bit can be 
plunged into a workpiece, see Fig. 2. 

There's one thing you do have to take into 
consideration when plunging with a pattern 
bit — the depth of cut. Fora shallow mortise 
or recess, you have to add a spacer between 
the template and the workpiece, see Fig. 2. 

Pattern bits can also be used like conven- 
tional flush trim bits to trim outside edges to 
the same shape asa template, see Fig. 3. But 
I usually use a pattern bit in a hand-held 
router only. Onarouter table, it’s safer to use 
a flush trim bit with the bearing on the end. 


TEMPLATE 


WORKPIECE 


| SHOP-MADE PATTERN BIT 


If you don't have a flush trim or pattern bit, 
it’s still possible to rout shapes using the 
technique explained above. You can convert 
a straight bit to work like a pattern bit — just 
adda ball bearing guide and retaining collar, 
see drawing at right and Sources, page 31. 
To convert a straight bit into a pattern bit 
use a ball bearing with an inside diameter 
that matches the shaft ofthe straight bit, and 
an outside diameter the same as the cutting 
diameter of the straight bit. Then, to keep 
the bearing from sliding on the shaft while 
you're routing, a retaining collar with a set 
screw fits on the shaft behind the bearing. 


‘There are a couple things to keep in mind 


when using a converted straight bit for pat- 
ternrouting. First, astraight bit can measure 
a few thousandths of an inch larger than its 
nominal diameter (to allow for sharpening). 
Also, there's a larger fillet on a straight bit 
than ona pattern bit (see drawing). 

So to prevent the larger-diameter cutters 
from routing into the template, keep the tem- 
plate separated from the workpiece by a 
spacer, refer to Fig. 2, above. And if your 
workpiece is thickerthan the bitis long, rout 
the pattern in several passes — just reduce 
the thickness of the spacers between cuts. 


STRAIGHT 


RETAINING 
_-— COLLAR 


FILLET 
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TAMBOUR CLOCK 


Woodsmith Project Supplies 
is offering quartz (battery- 
operated) and keywind move- 
mentkits for the Tambour Clock 
shown on page 6. Both kits in- 
clude the hardware to build the 
clock and a pattern of the tem- 
plate to make the frontand back. 
Note: Wood is not included in 
either kit. We're offering the 
wood and veneer for the trim 
separately, see below. 
Both kits include the follow- 
ing hardware: 
* (2) Brass Hinges, 1" x 1" 
* (1) Bullet Catch with Screw 
e (1) V?" Brass Knob 
e (1) Full-Size Pattern of Front 
and Back Template and Trim 
Quartz Movement 
777-100 Tambour Clock 
Quartz Movement Kit.....$24.95 
*All Hardware and Pattern 
Listed Above 
*(1) Quartz Clock Movement 
(AA battery not included) 
* (1pr.) BlackSerpentine Hands 
e (1) 5V8"-Dia. Brass and Glass 
Bezel with Roman Numeral 
Dial and Mounting Brads 
Keywind Movement 
777-150 Tambour Clock Key- 
wind Movement Kit.......$119.95 
eAll Hardware and Pattern 
Listed Above 
(1) Keywind Clock Movement. 
Gongs on hour and half hour. 
Key included 
e (1 pr.) Black Hands 


e (1) 5V8"-Dia. Brass and Glass 
Bezel with Roman Numeral 
Dial and Mounting Brads. Dial 
Pre-Punched for Movement 

*Special Building and Mount- 
ing Instructions for Keywind 
Movement (Note: Don't start 
building the clock until you've 
read these instructions.) 

WOOD. To make the Tambour 
Clock, you could glue veneer or 
flexible-backed veneer over the 
topand faces. One problem with 
using flexible-backed veneer is 
that the cloth or paper backing 
will be exposed on the front 
edges of the clock. Sources of 
veneer are listed in the Alternate 
Catalog Section below. 

On pages 6 to 11 we described 
howto make the Tambour Clock 
from plywood and solid stock. 
We're offering the walnut ply- 
wood and also the solid walnut. 
(Note: Though the pieces of ply- 
wood will be fairly closely color- 
matched, the solid stock may be 
slightly darker since walnut ply- 
wood tends to be lighter in color 
than solid stock. Ifyou want, you 
can stain them all the same.) 

Note: You will also need 1⁄4" 
Masonite for the template and 
case top. These are notincluded. 

Walnut Plywood 

777-200 Walnut Plywood for 

Tambour Clock ............... $26.95 

* (2 pcs.) 3A" x 778" x 18", Wal- 
nut Plywood (To Make the 
Case Front and Back) 

e (1 pc.) 34" x 42" x 2519". Wal- 


r 


ORDER INFORMATION 


BY MAIL 


To order by mail, use the form 
enclosed with a current issue. 
The order form includes infor- 
mation on handling and ship- 
ping charges, and sales tax. 
Send your mail order to: 


Woodsmith Project Supplies 
P.O. Box 10350 
Des Moines, IA 50306 


BY PHONE 


For fastest service use our Toll 
Free order line. Open Monday 
through Friday, 8:00 AM to 
5:00 PM Central Time. 

Before calling, have your 
VISA, Master Card, or Dis- 
cover Card ready. 


1-800-444-7002 


Note: Prices subject to change 


after December, 1991. 


nut Plywood (To make Case 
"Top and End veneer, see page 
16for more on making these.) 


Walnut 
777-225 Solid Walnut for 
Tambour Clock ................ $12.95 


e (1 pc.) 4" x 5" x 19" for Base 

e (1 pc.) 4" x 7" x 51⁄2" for Door 

e (1pc.) Ie" x3" x 812" for Fillers 

e (1 pc.) 1⁄4" x 116" x 9" for Feet 
Triangular-Shaped Trim 

777-250 Clock Trim........ $5.95 

* (1 pc.) 4" x 12" Walnut Paper- 
backed Burl Veneer 

e (1 pc.) Vs" x 4" x 12" Solid Wal- 
nut (Used as base for veneer, 
see page 11) 


ROUTER BITS 


We used a few special carbide- 
tipped router bits for the pro- 
jects in this issue. They're avail- 
able from Woodsmith Project 
Supplies or the catalogs below. 
Rabbeting Bits 
1514-400" Rabbeting Bit, 
TAI S Hanks erri $24.95 


OU Shane $26.95 
Note: These bits come with a 
bearing to cut a ?8"-wide rabbet 
only. To cut a Y4"-wide rabbet, 
also orderthe following bearing: 
1501-455 V4" Rabbeting Bear- 
ing, 246" Inside Diameter, 34" 
Outside Diameter .............. $5.95 
Flush Trim Bits 
1514-885 Y?" Flush Trim Bit, 
1" Cut, J4" Shank ............. $15.95 
1512-887 V?" Flush Trim Bit, 
1" Cut, V?" Shank ............. $17.95 


Pattern Bits 
1514-160 1^" Pattern Bit 
(bearing on top), 1" Cutting 
Length, 1⁄4" Shank ........... $22.95 

Werecommend using the pat- 
tern bit above as an easy way to 
make duplicate shapes. But, we 
mentioned at the bottom of the 
opposite page that you can also 
makea pattern bit with a straight 
bit, bearing, and collar. So we're 
offering the bit and parts: 
1514-643 Y?" Straight Bit, 1" 
Cut, V4" Shank ................. $13.95 
1501-206 Ball Bearing, 1⁄4" 

In. Dia., V2" Out. Dia.......... $4.95 

1501-308 Retaining Collar 

V4" In. Dia., Z6" Out. Dia..$2.95 
Inlay Bit 

1514-603 1%" Straight Bit, V4" 

Shank, 746"-Deep Cut...... $10.95 


GUIDE BUSHINGS 


You'll need a Y" guide bushing 
to make the Curved-Front Table 
top from the template. You 
should be able to buy bushings 
for your router from the dealer 
who sold you the router. 

A universal base plate with 
bushings to fit most popular 
round base routers is available 
from Woodsmith Project Sup- 
plies and the Sources below. 

Universal Bushing Set 
5503-106 Universal Router 
Guide Bushing Set........... $15.95 
* (1) Plastic Base Plate That Fits 

Most Round Base Routers 
(4) Guide Bushings: 16", 716" 

Short, 746" Long, and 7s" Dia. 


ALTERNATE CATALOG SOURCES 


Similar hardware and supplies may be found in the following 
catalogs. Please call each company for a catalog or information. 


Constantine’s 
800-223-8087 
Veneer, Walnut, Clock 
Movements and Parts 


Craftsman Wood Service 
800-543-9367 
Veneer, Plywood, Walnut, 
Clock Parts, Router Bits, 
Guide Bushing Set 


Grizzly Imports, Inc. 
800-541-5537 
Router Bits 

Leichtung Workshops 
800-321-6840 


Clock Movements, Router. 
Bits, Guide Bushing Set 


Klockit 
800-556-2548 
Clock Movements and 
Parts 
Mason & Sullivan 
800-933-3010 
Clock Movements and 
Parts, Router Bits 
Woodcraft 
800-225-1153 
Quartz Clock Movements, 
Router Bits, Guide Bush- 
ing Set 
MLCS, Ltd. 
800-533-9298 
Router Bits 


Shopsmith, Inc. 
800-543-7586 
Router Bits, Guide Bush- 
ing Set 

Trend-Lines 
800-767-9999 
Router Bits, Guide Bush- 
ings 

Meisel Hardware 
800-441-9870 
Quartz Clock Movements 


The Woodworkers' Store 
612-428-2199 
Quartz Clock Movements, 
Veneer, Plywood, Walnut, 
Router Bits 
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AX LAST LOOK 


Final Details 


Curved-FrontTable 


A Theapron on this Curved-Front Tableismadeby inlays. But we used a different technique that's actu- 
kerf bending cherry plywood. The tapered legs may ally easier. The core of each leg is cherry with walnut 
look like they're made from solid walnut with cherry inlays in the top, bottom, and along the edges. 


Tambour Clock Flush Trimming 


å A door in the back of the Tambour Clock allows A Aflushtrim bit intheroutertable lets you shape 
access to the works. The case is sized for a quartz or a workpiece to match a template. Shown here is the 
keywind movement with gong (shown here). curved back piece for the Tambour Clock. 
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